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Some New 


Sooke. 


Speeches, Lectures, and Letters hy 
Wendell Phillips. 


Compiled under the direction of the great 
orator, by JAMES REDPATH. 


This volume contains the most prominent 
speeches of Mr. Phillips’s anti-slavery career, 
together with many later efforts, thus affording 
varied specimens.of his matchless eloquence. 
Published in Two Sryuxs, viz.: Library 
Edition, cloth, tinted paper, 62.50; Popular 
Edition, paper, 50 cents. 


A NEW EDITION or 


The Scholar in the Republic. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Address of WINDLL. 
PuHiturps. Delivered before the Harvard 
Chapter in 1881. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


Lessons on Manners. 


For Home and School Use. By Epira E. 
Widdlx. Price, 50 cents. 


*,* A valuable little manual for school use, and espe- 
clally desirable for use as asupplementary reader. The 
several chapters are enlivened by numerous anecdotes, 
— are themselves prolitic in suggestion and happy 


A NEW NOVEL. 


The Only One. 


By Harry W. Frenon, author of Ego,“ 
**Castie Foam,” Our Boys in China, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is a story of modern soabety, tn which the 
is deeply laid and full of intense interest. No ter 
better understands the art of how to satisfy readers of 
fiction than Mr. French, and this, his story, will 
be sure to please all who are so fortunate as to take it up. 


Hellerism. 


Second-Sight Mystery, Supernatural Visions, 
ete. A complete manual for teaching this 
peculiar art. By Harry Hermon. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

*,* An invaluable hand-book of magic science for 
those who seek to entertain others while making 


money for themselves. The secrets of Prof. Heller 
are herein disclosed for the first time by one to whom 
he manifest, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Lord of Himself. 


A Novel. By Francis UN DERwOoO D. Price, $1. 


m rfec Kentucky life ever “ad 
NV. T. Tribune. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1884. 


Wear, $3; im advance, $29.50. 
Single Cepies, 6 cts. 


1884 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Approved ‘Text-Books. 


Our Complete Series of Geographies, 


MITCHELL’S. 


The successful Pioneer Series is now the Standard, and is used through- 
out the United States. 


Our New Readers, 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 


But recently issued, they have created a new interest in school-life, and 
have already achieved an unprecedented success, 


Our Spellers, 


THE NEW AMERICAN. 


These Spellers have successfully held their rapidly acquired popularity 
More than two millions are now in circulation. 


Our Arithmetics and Graded Problems, 
THE NEW AMERICAN. 


Price, 


— 
— 


Published by 
F. H. BUTLER & CO., 17 & 19 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


New England Agency, 27 Franklin St., Boston, Maas. 


JOHN VAUCHN, New England Agent. 


niversity Series Text- Books. 


PREPARED BY ACCOMPLISHED SCHOLARS AND EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS, INCLUDES; 


Maury's Geographies. 


The most successful and popular books of their kind; everywhere gi 
ary, 54 cents; Revised Manaal, $1.28; Revised Physical, 


810. Mailed on receipt of price. 


the greatest satisfaction. Element- 
81.20; Wall Maps (set of eight), 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


A’marvel of comprehensiveness and usefulness for every student and business man. It is a work of highest 


tharacter and au 


ty, prepared by the ablest scholars; 45 cts. Mailed on receipt of 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


A series that gives new zest and interest in this foundation study of the schools. The best scholars of the 
world have given his series the highest praise. As text-books they are without a — 412 New Latin 
Primer, 75 cts.; Latin Grammar, $1.00; Latin Reader, 72 e.; Latin Exercise Book, 
72 es.; Fifth Book of Cesar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALCEBRA, at 6O cts.; PERRIN’S CASAR’S CIVIL WAR, 
at $1.00; HOLMES’S NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $1.00, 
are deserving the attention of all who look for the best booke. 


Send for full List of Publications and Descriptive Circular to 


— 


All interested in the study of Modern Languages should send for the Programme 


Saratoga Summer School just published. 
Address, ‘‘ Stern’s School of Languages of N. T. City, 27 East 44th St., N. V. 
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VALUABLE BOOK 


REFERENCE 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. 
A Latin Dictionary Feunded on the Trausiation of 
Edited by E. A. 
fessor of Latin in Columbia College, N. T. Royal 8vo, Bheep, $6 50; 


Freundes Latin-German Lexicon 
ANDREWs, LL.D, Revised, Kula 
CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph. D., 


Full Russia, $10.00, 


A Companion to the Greek Testament and 


the English Version. 


By Pamir Somarr, D.D., President of the American Committee on 
Revision. With Fac-simile Illustrations of Mss. and Standard Edi- 
tions of the New Testament. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2.75. 


Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. 


DELL, D. D 
ter of Baliol College 
Columbia College, New York. 
mented, 4to, Sheep, $10.00. 


the German 
sium at Zweibriicken. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- ers. 
xUage, By th n, A. M. New Edition 


Liddell and Scott's Greek - English Lexicon. 
NEW EDITION, 


k-Enmglish Lexicen. Compiled Hesry Grores Lip. 
Seve Dean of Christ Church, and Soor, D. D., Mas. 
with the Ccdperation of Professor Drisier, of 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Aug- 


Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. 


ie Dictionary; for Use in Schools and Colleges. From 
ak of Da. Gnomes AUTENRIETH, Rector of the Gymna- 


Translated 
by Ropgrt F. Keer, Ph. D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.10. 


Crabb’s English Synonymes. 
mg! mes lained ical Order. 
2 — 7 — — — the best Writ 
To which is now added an Index to the Words. By GrorGEe 
dditions and Corrections. 12mo, 


Haydyn’s Dictionary of Dates 
And Universal Iinformatien Relating te all Ages and Na- 
tions. Seventeenth Kdition, containing the History of the World to 
the Autumn of 1881. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the 
Royal Institute of Great Britain; Cor. Mem. Hist. 8oc., New York. 
Revised for american readers. Large 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Anthon’s Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 

A New Classical Dictionary of Greck and KRemau Siceg- 
raphy, Mythology, and Gieeography. Partly based upon the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. By Wa. 
— LL D. Revised by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Royal 8vo 


Anthon’s Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by 
WM. Sirs, LL.D., and illustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood. Third American Edition, carefully revised, and con 
also numerous additional Articles relative to the Botany, Mineralogy 
and Zoology of the Ancients. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Royal 

8vo, Sheep, $4.25. 


with Additions and 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York. 
W Any of the above works sent by math postage prepaid, to any part of the L. G., on receipt of price. Y Harper's Catalcgue sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps, 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 


of 24 pages free. 


Sa tor three stamps. 
— 5 Mention this paper. 
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Illustrated, condensed list 
Full Catalogue of 186 pages 


EIMER & AMEND, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
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528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ANE — original, ae —— for projecting and — 
i a, chromo cards, opaque pictures a 
object” Works like magic, and delights ond mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 
Münnar Hus Pus. Co., box 8, N. X. City, N. T. 


205, 207, 200 and 211 Third Ave., 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the ene 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassit 


or excessive sensitiveness, ~ — — 

osco aids derfully in the mental an y growth of infan 
PES, “hildren. “Under its use come — the — and 

and all Accessories and Out- vetter, the skin smoother, the brain acquires more r 

ore sweetly. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 
——— — 9 It gives : more intellectual and pap ler childhood. It 
PTI away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 
a — — OGICAL pels to the use of — beverages, and directly counteracts a 
ao . cause of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 
INSTRUMENTS. religion ont morality. Not a secret remedy; formula on every 


For sale by — 4 or mail, $1. 
* F. OROSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. I. 


From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


S MARCLAY ST. 


B. BENJAMIN, | 


YORK. MANUF’R OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Illustrated Oatalogues sent free, on application. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH Co., Providence, R. I. 


STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


32 Hawley Street, Boston Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Furniture, including Chairs, Settees, and Teachers’ Desks, 


DESK AND PATENT NOISELESS 
SEMI REVOLVING CHAIR. 


LATEST IMPROVED 
COMBINED DESK. 


AND ADOPTED. 


TO BE APPRECIATED 


NEED ONLY TO BE SEEN 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT. 

IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED 8TATES 
Wanted facture oe OTHERS TO REPRESENT US AS Agents. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—BOOK SLATES.— 


CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED 


Silicate Book Slates 


because they are light, noiseless, and durable; have a 
fine, smooth, beautiful surface, easily erased; bound in 
fine black cloth; attractive in appearance; will wear for 
7. All the children in the public schools of New 

ork city and Philadelphia have them. Parents make 
a mistake in allowing their children to carry a heavy 
has not got them, send 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 
191 Forrox gr., New Tonx. 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
BLACKBOARDS. 
459 LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
t Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 


OSEPH (ILLOTTS 
J 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, M > 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mz WORLD. 


It has b lusi i 


: 5 0 1 0 OL 25 terms, for 30 cents, 16 weeks without 


REGISTER, die covers: per des; the 


J. B. HARRISON, Publisher, Pittsfield, Mass. 


vo a positive remedy for the above disease 
s of the worst kind and of 


A lady’s fancy box with 26 articles and 
60-page book illustrating games, tricks, 
&c. send 10 cts. to pote pay postage. E. 
a NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., N. V. 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 bea 
O Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Garde, price 


Hisrosy Sroxs, 


sow 168 Tremont Strest, BOSTON, 


J. & H. BERGH 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement No. 19 Bon d Street, New York, 


(he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
Improved School ‘Apparatus for every department. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & Oo., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
385 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


pBLACK 4 FLUID | 


THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Writes black at once, and does not thicken or corrode 


For sale everywhere FOUNTAIN IX CO. 
ar = 75 John Street, New York. 


“The most popular and satis- 
factory Corset, as regards 
Health, Comfort, and Elegance 
of Form,“ be sure and get 


MADAME FOY'S IMPROVED 
CORSET 


And SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It is particularly adapted to 
the present style of dress. For 
sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


= MENEELY & COMPANY 
sam WEST TROY, N. v., BELLS 
= Favorably known to the public since 
; 1826. Church, Chapel, School, F ire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
a Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &. 
Mm. Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 
FH. MoSRANR & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Ga. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 


WAKRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati,.O 


gents Wanted. 


ANTED H or 10 SUCCESSFUL 
BOOK AGENTS or 
TEAOHERS ot enterprise to operate as GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS! and train others to intro- 
duce a new work of remarkable merit and at sale- 
ability. Positions are worth 61.000 to $2,500 per 
annum. Address, giving full particulars of e ce, 
success, age, etc. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 79 Milk 
Street, Boston. 445 tf 


W ANTED.-% TEACHERS (YOUNG MEN) to 
sell our publications this summer, and if success. 
ful to take the position of managers this fall. If com- 

nt to manage the sale of our publications in a large 
eld, we can guarantee great pay and a permanent 
business. Give = and particulars of experience, if 
any. CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited 

468 b 822 Broadway, New York. 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 

or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 

new medical work by M. B. FLETCHER, M.D., en- 

titled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 

$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 

461 tf 81 KILBY Sr., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, AN AGENT! 


In Cou 
. — 4 and City in the United States and 
DR. DUNCLISON’S 


‘ Practitioner’s Reference Book, 


A Copy of which should bein the hands of EVERY 
PHYSICIAN in the United States and Canada. 


IT IS A RAPIDLY SELLING BOOK, 
And young Ph Medical Students, or Teach 
desirin to 8 should address, for terms — 


4064 J. M SYRADLING & 00., Camden, . 
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THE HERO. 


BY BEV. M. J SAVAGE. 
When the rights of man lead forward, then the hero turns not 


ack, 
Though beneath — scaffold’s shadow looms the torture or 
the rac 
While waive, Sra flits before him, fearless following her 
trac 
He still goes marching on! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


The people rise and follow, though they march o’er many a 
grave, 
For his high example thrills them, and the coward heart turns 


brave 
As each broken shackle, falling, shows a man for every slave, 
As they go marching on! 
Glory, etc. 


Crouching 28 age-long shadow, blinded by her lingering 
night, 
Woman rises to her feet at last, and hails the coming light, 
Echoing ve feeble voice the hero’s shout of woman’s 
right 
As he comes marching on! 
Glory, ete, 


Labor deafened by the factory hum, or bent above the soil," 
Losing and manhood’s hope in weary drudge 
and moil, 
Sees the better day ahead of honest wage for honest toil, 
As man goes marching on! 
Glory, ete. 


The oppressed of every nation, looking out across the sea, 
Catch the faint and far-off echo of the time that is to be, 
When each man shall own his manhood, and each hand and 
brain be free, 
As trath goes marching on! 
Glory, etc. 


Then shout aloud the hero’s name, with glad, exultant voice,— 
All heroes who, like Phillips, have made manhood’s right their 


choice 
And as we shout we'll follow, and while following rejoice, 
And all go marching on, 
Glory, ete. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


BLAIn Epucationat Blair of New 
Hampshire is entitled to the gratitude of all intelligent 
people for the persistence with which he has urged the 
Popular-Education bill, from the time he first proposed 
it until it was adopted by the United States Senate. 
The bill has been improved by the suggestion of others, 
and in its present shape is regarded as more practical 
than as originally proposed; but the idea was Blair’s, 
and itis to his energy mainly that its adoption was due. 
Many of the Bourbons in the Senate were constrained 
to swallow their State sovereignty in the face of the 
real merits of the project, and if the Bourbons in the 
House refuse to accept the bill they will bring down 


national denunciation on their heads. If the bill works 

as it is hoped, it will be the foundation for an enduring 

public-school system in every section of the country, 

ped, sectarian bias and race prejudices. — Chicago 
ridune. 


— It will require a wise administration of this fund 
to meet the expectation of those who have been most 
ardent in its advocacy. The design is good, but it is an 


experiment which may not turn out nearly so well as 
we hope. The first peril of the Government is igno- 
rance.—Central Christian Adv. 


— Senator M. ©, Butler, of South Carolina, has 


written home a letter stating his grounds for voting 
against the Blair Educational bill, and telling how he 
came to change his opinion so radically respecting’ it. 
“Upon mature reflection,” he says in his letter, “I am 
convinced I was in error when I favored this national 
aid to State common-school education. A man who 
does not change his course,—reverse it, if need be,— 
when he believes it is leading him over a precipice, and 


drawing it with him, is either a fool, or, what is worse, 
aknave. Acting upon this principle, I have changed 
my mind about this whole business.” 


Tue Trachixe or History.—If history must be 
taught to children, it would be more practical, if not 
more sensible, to begin with the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria and go backward, according to periods. About 
three-fourths of our children leave school under the im- 
pression that English history ceased either at the date 


of the battle of Hastings, or at the end of the Wars of 
the Roses. The effort (to teach history on this plan) 
amounts to a reductio ad absurdum. 


— For all the higher purposes contemplated in the 
study, a thorough acquaintance with the state of Eng 
land in one or two of the most eventful periods is of far 
more value than a superficial knowledge of the entire 
history. The latter may be forgotten. There is no 
germinating power in it; it will neither grow when the 
pupil carries it with him into the world of books and of 
news and of conversation, nor furnish material for re- 


flection in solitary hours; but the former serves as a 
nucleus for future acquirement.—Eztracts from Reports 
of English Inspectors. 


ArtiFiciat Stupipiry.—The most obvious cause of 
the failure of formal education is the neglect of natural 
laws. We are in too much of a hurry. Instead of 
adapting our teaching, as Nature does, to the child’s 
developing powers and growing needs, we ply our little 
pupils with knowledge about which they do not and 


cannot care, with the inevitable effect of disgusting them 
with learning, and delaying their mental development. 
School Guardian, England. 


A Deservep Resuxe.—Mr. Ruskin, in his latest 
Fors, contends that “the three R’s” should be taught, 
not at school, but at home. I do not care,” he adds, 
“that St. George’s children were not taught either 
reading or writing, because there are few people in this 
world who get any good by either.” These sentiments 
would not ill-become a noisy declaimer against the 


School Board, but they come with a smack of ungra 
ciousness from a great art critic, and a man who has often 
boasted over his university education.— The Week. 


Brains or Bricks.—“ Let us put less money in 
great school-houses and more in the salaries of teachers. 
Smaller schools and more teachers, less machinery and 
more personal influence, will bring forth fruits higher 
and better than any we have yet seen.” There is prac- 
tical wisdom in these words of Garfield which the Amer- 
ican people would do well to heed. There is no doubt 
that the tendency of our school system is too much in 
the direction of brick and mortar. We seem to be in 
danger of forgetting that brain and heart are of far 


more value in education than brick and mortar. More 
and better teachers, with better pay, are the greatest 
need of the hour.—Ohio Ad. Monthly. 


Tuer Cuassics AND Devetopment.—The boy who 
is learning Greek or Latin never has any definite goal 
of perfection in his imagination, He does not think of 
any end to his arduous journey. So he is content to be 
accurate and scholarly with regard to the day’s pensum. 
Thoroughness concerning the matter in hand becomes 
his ideal, since his mind is not distracted by doubts as 
to whether this or that point is not, after all, unimpor- 
tant in relation to some ulterior aim. In the study of 
a living language, on the other hand, the pupil usually 


has before his mind à somewhat definite ideal of per- 


— 


fection, — namely, to speak or to read (often with a par- 


ticular purpose in view) the language he is studying. 
He learns to make scholarship subordinate to this prac- 
tical end. His ideal is not to be thorough, but to get 
along; and, since he is not concerned to understand, 


but only to be able to imitate any linguistic usage, he 
is likely to miss that severe logical gymnastic which is 
offered by the study of the classics.—Prof. Zeller, in 
Deutsche Rundschau. 


— The tests of good reading are very simple. They 


are, ability to understand and take in, — the ability to 


interpret,—to remember and assimilate, and to put what 
is read to some use. Minn. Jour. of Ed: 


WHO MAKE THE BEST STUDENTS? 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, HAMPTON, VA. 


Four weeks’ observation of the teaching department 
at the Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, 
Va., has shown some striking contrasts in the mental 
attitudes of the average school-room pupils and the 
colored students in this well-known institution. No 
teacher can be present at the different recitations here, 
and not be at once impressed with the blessed rarity of 
seeing a class really anxious to learn for learning’s sake, 
and going fully half-way to meet the teacher’s instruc- 
tions. 

Every teacher knows, whether she honestly confesses 
it or not, that the ideal boys and girls who crowd our 
school-rooms, with the attentive minds and open mouths 
of young birds in a nest waiting for food, are only pleas- 
ant poetic creations of educational publications and 
teachers’ conventions. Normal school-training of pros- 
pective teachers is unavoidably given on this assumption 
of ideal childhood. If carried on without a practice de- 
partment, the imaginary child is always sitting in state 
ready to be played upon like a musical instrument. If 
the children are really preeent as a test of managing-skill, 
they are at their best, in the presence of principal and 
“observers.” Let that same young lady, with every 
faculty absorbed in devout adherence to her training 
precepts, be placed as the regular teacher of fifty chil- 
dren and left alone with no helpful or controlling influ- 
ence, and she will find herself in conditions never sup- 
posed or supposable in normal-school preparation, and 
calling out the real skill and ability of the woman as no 
“ practice” work ever did or could. It is with this ordi- 
nary school-room work with indifferent children that 
we have compared the teaching-conditions at Hampton 
Institute. 

In one case the child of an average well-to-do parent 
goes to school because he is sent; other children go, 
and so he falls into school life as he falls into all other 
habits. He does not feel particularly resistful or 
anxious about it in any way. The importance of the 
work is not, of course, felt by him in the least degree. 
There is no hurry about it, surely, in his mind, for the 
years of school life, which seem interminable to the 
child, stretch out before him to an endless extent. To 
evade school-work and “have some fun” taxes the 
highest ingenuity of the active brain. Before a room 
full of these children stands the teacher day after day, 
year after year, racking her brain to invent some new 
plan of capturing the child’s fancy and leading him up- 
ward by steps all hidden with flowery devices. The 
effect of this mental strain is to sap the very life-strength 
of the teacher, as a (tired out army of them can 
testify all over the land. 

At this Hampton school are several hundred students, 
generally supposed to be the most unpromising material 
for school-work. Would a negro, over twenty years of 
age, who could not read or write, with a slave ancestry 
of more than two hundred years for antecedents, with 


all the worst qualities called out by the degradation of 
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oppression, transmitted through heredity, would one 
seek such a pupil in expectation of finding the teach- 
ableness, the docility, the appreciation, and the untiring 
application that delight a teacher’s soul? Yetamonth’s 
observation, and the evidence of their teachers, has 
shown this to be the case. Visiting these recitations is 
to feel the complete absence of that element of restless 
indifference that is the greatest obstacle to be overcome 
in ordinary teaching. With only three years of instruc- 
tion as a preparation for teaching (for nine-tenths of 
these students return to their own people as teachers), 
the time is improved as we have never seen it before by 
any class of students. A large proportion of this in- 
struction must be paid for by actual work in the Indus- 
trial Department connected with the institution. Can 
that agitated question of Industrial Training as a Means 
of Intellectual Stimulus find a solution here after a 
dozen years of combining head and hand work ? 

No thoughtful individual can look on this work at 
Hampton without being humbled by the wonderful 
results already achieved in Negro and Indian education. 
Any preconceived notions that a natural inferiority of 
race will make useless any attempt to solve the problem 
of an increasing illiterate population at the South, 
through educational means, will here be changed to a 
constant surprise that these pupils can show student 
qualities and satisfactory results that put to shame the 
schools in the most cultured Northern States. It is 
said of this race that “they have no past”; we have 
wondered more than once, in the last four weeks, if it is 
not possible to have too much “ past.” 


FEATURELESS WRITING. 


BY EDWARD W. FLAGG, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


To any teacher who has had charge of rhetorical work 
in a school or college, the subject of featureless writing 
has invariably presented its discouraging aspects. It 
is recognized by its easy style, good sentences, fairly 
correct rhetorical figures; the material is commonplace, 
and generally too abstract. One feels that there is 
much to criticise, but the faults elude him. If there 
were glaring defects they could be seized and chastised. 
As a result, the criticism given is also featureless. 

Whether rightly or not, we draw inferences of men 
from objective conditions. Handwriting indicates a 
character, firm or otherwise; a man’s walk betrays his 
continuity and strength of will; if there is no play of 
the countenance, we infer that heart and mind are lack- 
ing. So featureless writing is born of vague thought. 
Watch this child’s first attempts at description. If 
making a word-picture of a cow, not only does he seize 
the more apparent features; the object is seen in new 
relations; the picture stands out from the canvas, and 
any defects will be vivid and positive. 

The results of negative writing are at no time more 
marked than at school exhibitions and college com 
mencements. Original or independent thinking is, for 
the most part, out of the question. The subjects are 
largely biographical or historical. This, however, would 
be well enough if the preparatory cramming could be 
done away with. But the temptation to read “critical 
estimates is too great; what wonder that the audience 
find the exercises a wearisome monotony! As a critic 
of graduating essays once said, there are very few occa- 
sions when an allusion to Martin Luther, John Brown, 
or Abraham Lincoln is not apropos. 

It has been objected more than once that a liberal 
education unfits a man for writing. A study of the 
exact sciences, over-attention to details in the classics, 
it is claimed, give little opportunity for original think- 
ing. Instances are given of men who have missed what. 
is termed a liberal education, but who, at the same time, 
represent the highest literary ability. Does education 
fetter natural perception? Are cultured people one- 
sided? Is their judgment inferior to that of intelligent 
people who have received little education? A criticism, 
not wholly unjust, has lately been passed upon our peo- 
ple,—that we think too little. In view of recent events, 
we are humiliated enough to say, Yes.” When intel- 
ligent men can be swayed by a mob, it is quite time for 
us to admit this. On the other hand, the men who sit 


its bearings. There is a great outcry now that more 
thinking shall be done in our public schools. But the 
error lies, not in too little thinking, but in the wrong 
kind of thinking. Suppose pupils in our high, or even 
grammar, schools received regular and thorough instruc- 
tion, — elementary, of course, — in mental philosophy 
and ethics; to this add the study of civil government ; 
points of political and general interest would arise which 
would provoke discussion ; pupils would learn that it is 
fairer to suspend judgment until events have been con- 
sidered in all their relations. The pupils who never get 
beyond the grammar school would thus have a few les- 
sons which might sometime tell to the public welfare. 
No sharper thrust has been given to public educators 
than Nast’s caricature of the Cincinnati jurymen, in a 
late issue of Harpers Weekly. Looked at from a 
thoughtful standpoint, it becomes pathetic, — the more 
so because it is absolutely true. 

We strive after strong, healthful writing, then, be- 
cause this assures us that the mind and heart are right. 
One who depends upon essays and reviews for the mate- 
rials of his theme will, very likely, be ready to take the 
opinions of others at times when much is involved. 
The unity of design, which one finds so essential to 
clear, forcible writing, will be simply a parable of the 
unity of purpose in life. 

I have sometimes thought that good writing may, to 
a great extent, be taught, although I believe it is rarely 
attained by the critical methods usually adopted. Toa 
class of grammar-school pupils some natural object 
should be given to describe. They should not be con- 
fined to mere physical features and surroundings. Let 
the imagination play a little; it may be associated with 
many fictitious events; perhaps some historic character 
once stood here: what were his feelings ? 


The object of this is not to make good novel writers; 
we have more than enough; yet, somehow, our writing 
seems to be in wrong hands. Too many stories hinge 
upon “golden hair and promiscuous felony.” Hence 
our boys who run away from home and emulate ban- 
ditti; hence our jurymen who fail to convict; hence 
willful destruction and mobs. 

Teach pupils to write largely of concrete objects; ab- 
stract thinking becomes a power for good if well han- 
dled, but behind it lurk many devils. Teach them to 
be vigilant in the meaning of words and phrases. Show 
them that it is a waste of power to use several phrases 
to express one idea. Show them that, by removing an 
awkward word, they can liberate this thought. Con- 
tinually keep in mind that some before you will, in 
time, become authorities in the pulpit, at the bar, in 
the college, in the affairs of the Nation. What greater 
stimulus for training to right thinking than this ! 


VOICE. 


BY JOSEPHINE ELLERY DAVIS. 


I. 

The first sounds of, a human voice are unrestrained 
expressions of life, uttered only for amusement, as birds 
sing. Conventionality checks this free utterance, by 
inflection, articulation, variations of pitch, modulations 
of tone and velocity, so that every phase of experience 
may find true expression. 

This expression is unconscious during experience, 
because the mind is so intensely occupied by real life. 
As the guiding commander of a battle, stationed on a 
hill, sees more than the fighting soldier on the plain 
below, so reflection enables the artist to observe, sym- 
pathize, and reproduce consciously, either in actual ex- 
perience or dramatic personations. 

The expression of these early, inarticulate cries is 
material, telling of physical pleasure or pain; sometimes 
a deep gutteral, as described by M. Paine in his charm- 
ing paper on “Infant Development,” first printed in 
Mind, April, 1877, No. VI., p 252; then reprinted in 
a pamphlet published by the American Social Science 
Association, January, 1882 

As gravitation draws the body down to the earth, so 
the soaring mind is held down by the body. The child’s 
wakening mind raises the vocal pitch higher and higher, 
till the ringing head-tones of bright children at play 


on juries need to be taught to consider » question in all 


are piercing, This mental growth also appears in the 


child’s ability to weep soon after it is a year old. It 
would be interesting if mothers could observe the cause 
of the first tears. I wonder if tears always have their 
source in mental error, when there is no obvious physical 
cause for them. If that is true, the sufferer does not 
require sympathy for his misfortune so much as com- 
prehension of his true situation. 

Between the depressing influence of body, and the 
elevating influence of mind, a balance is held by the 
will unselfishly directed. Circumstances dictate varying 
results of will thus acting, but the tone of the voice 
shows its presence. Heart speaks to heart, rousing 
mind to follow truth, body to obey mind. Such uni- 
versal truth must be made useful by practical details. 

Mental head-tone may run through octaves, when 
astonishment, or fretfulness excites, but the foundation 
of the inflection is the chest-tone. Chest-tones, in the 
soprano voice, analyzed by means of singing, run from 
E down to the limit of the vocal compass, including 
common C. The inflection of a third expresses mate- 
rial limitation. 

From the second D above common C, the head-tones 
run up as far as the compass admits. The balancing 
medium-tones are the five notes between F, G, A, B, C. 
In speaking, these are all blended, though either may 
drown the others. This can only be illustrated vocally. 

A predominating chest-tone is hard and practical. 
When used on a higher pitch than E, it sounds excited. 
This is the much-reviled voice of America, which easily 
becomes nasal when the mouth is so nearly closed that 
the stream of vibrating air is forced through the nose. 

After the ear is educated to detect the “whirring 
snarl” described by Richard Grant White (“ Why, du 
tell Ef that aint you!”) it may be deaf to the tinny 
hardness explained above, the prevailing tone in school- 
rooms and colleges. It is used by the revivalist with 
exciting effect. Real arguments and sincere feeling 
lower the pitch and add the quality of the medium voice, 
a tone that includes all the merits of chest and head- 
tones, without being subject to their limitations, because 
it expresses will directed from self, therefore open to 
infinity. “Only our own selfishness can limit the 
power acting through us.” 

The characteristic inflection of a good balance between 
body and mind is the fifth. 

The subject of inflection will be treated in the next 
article. 

II. 

A synthetic view of this progression may be gained 
by reciting such a selection as Lochinvar, restricting 
the expression to the bare material facts, as if the words 
were spelled out and heavily pronounced by some one 
who felt no interest,—the voice strong and stupid. 
This style of reading is plain as a straight line in geom- 
etry, a necessary foundation for something better. 

Now introduce a lively superficial curiosity and inter- 
est; no sympathy as yet. Strong inflections, with free 
range, touch on bright, high head-tones, and exaggerate 
every trifling detail, so that the sentiment is belittled, 
though the mind is awakened. Such mental reading is 
broadening, like a surface in geometry, but not satisfy- 
ing. 

Now personate the sympathetic, young cousins, de- 
lighting in Lochinvar and his sweet, stolen bride, and 
secretly convulsed with merriment by the defeat of the 
fumbling, blundering pursuers. The full, round tones 
will influence the figure of the reader to gesticulate har- 
moniously, as the third dimension added to a surface 
produces a solid, capable of being shaped in many ways. 

The inner nature that has considered life in its triple 
character of matter, mind, feeling, is thus rounded like 
a sphere, that is free to roll either way; either down to 
the gross malignity of Caliban, or the goaded wrath of 
the drunken brickmaker,—in Bleak House,—as he 
scorns the blandishments of Mrs. Pardiggle and her 
young family. Or ranging in glad wonder with the 
joyous child in seven-times-one, and all expressions of 
mental activity, up to that fearless discrimination of 
character which is called madness in Hamlet, especially 
in Act TIL, Scene 2. Here he speaks freely to Horatio, 
a tried friend who is worthy of confidence, but Rosen- 
crantz and Guilderstern are as effectually shut out from 
his mind as if the English Channel rolled between them. 


No distance is so strong a barrier as selfish aims, 
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Hamlet's sense of justice compels him to be sure that 
his suspicions are correct before he will act upon them. 
When the triple villainy of the base king is proved by 
the recoil of the double poison from Hamlet, then the 
crowning love of Hamlet’s life forces him to deal justice 
to the king. 

Hamlet’s love for Ophelia is the natural desire for all 
that is agreeable, which is the first influence affecting 
all in this world. When truth is sought, all else is for- 
gotten. When truth is known, the “ noble heart” be- 
comes silent in this “harsh world,” that it may seek 


“felicity ” above. 


WHAT DO THE BOYS READ? 
BY WM. A. MOWRY, A.M., PH.D. 


Few questions of more vital importance to the proper 
growth, development, culture, and character of boys are 
now before the public than the question, ‘What do they 
Read?” Perhaps few have been more neglected in 
the past. It is gratifying to find a new interest now 
being awakened concerning this subject on the part of 
teachers, parents, and the public generally. It is high 
time this matter received a more careful attention. 
When we find the most demoralizing tendencies and 
the most direct inculeation of vice and vicious pro- 
pensities spread broadcast through the mails and other 
channels, by means of low and immoral papers and 
pamphlets, wild and highly-wrought stories, improbable 
adventures, prize fights, brutal and vicious incidents, 
the details of crime spread out in all its revolting feat- 
ures upon the printed page, Indian and frontier life, 
etc., we may not be much surprised if youthful bands 
of robbers, burglars, and thieves are found in all our 
cities and large towns. 

Moreover, there is, in the nature of the case, no good 
reason for such a state of things. There never was a 
time when the young had placed before them so many 
and such a variety of good books, suited to all classes 
and all tastes. 

Books, in great number and variety, both new and 
old, can be had by all the young, of the very best quality. 
It is gratifying, now and then, to find teachers, as we 
frequently do now-a-days, who are taking great pains 
to place before their pupils good books. 

In a school-room of forty boys, of the age of nine, ten, 
and eleven years, the teacher a few days ago inquired 
how many of them were then reading some book. She 
found by their answers that one half of them were then 
engaged in reading the following books: 


Arabian Nights’ Entertain. Tom Brown at Rugby. 


ment. From the Hudson to the Neva. 
A Brave Soldier. Uncle Remus — His Songs and 
A Family Flight through Sayings. 

Egypt and Spain. Robinson Crusoe. 
Gulliver's Travels. Pilgrim’s Progress (By two 
The Young Rover, boys.) 
Little Men. Land and Game Birds of New 
Little Women. England. 


Zig-zag—Classic Lands, Boys of Seventy-six. 


Life of Washington. -Child’s History of the United 
The Little Camp. States. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 


The above was not the result of any special care. 
The pupils did not know that the question was to be 
asked of them. No particular attention had been di- 
rected to the subject before making this record: only 
the pupils had been under good general training in re- 
lation to the subject. 

In another room of the same school, consisting of fifty 
or sixty older boys, another record has been made up. 
A little over seven years ago a record was taken, there 
being then present just sixty boys of between fourteen 
and nineteen years of age, of the most popular books as 
read by them. This record was taken Nov. 15, 1876. 
Another similar record was lately taken from the same 
room, March 13, 1884, there being that day present in 
the room forty-nine boys, no one of whom was in the 
previous record. The result will be given in the table 
below. The figures in the first column show the num- 
ber of boys out of sixty who had read the books in- 
dicated in 1876; the figures in the second show the 
number, out of forty-nine boys, who had read the same 
books in 1884. All books are given which had over 


Jive readers among the number present: 


— 


In 1870. In 1884. 


Robinson Crusoe, ote 35 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, 23 
Swiss Family Robinson, 27 
Ragged Dick, . 30 27 
Arablan Nights, 29 
Life of P. T. Barnum, . n 12 
Life of Daniel Boone, ‘ 30 12 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 0 28 29 
One vol. of Jack Harkaway, . . . 27 6 
School Days at Rugby, rn 30 
Tom Brown at Oxford. „5 „6 8 
Round the World in 80 Days, ° 24 18 


The Mysterious Island, n 18 14 
Cudjoe’s Cave, 160 10 
The Last of the Mohegan „„ 10 
Cooper's Pioneers, 15 13 
Cooper's Deerslayer, 14 10 
A Journey to the Center of the Earth, 138 8 


Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, ° 11 13 
Ivanhoe, é > ‘ 14 


Waverley, . ‘ é 10 3 

ek wick Papers 8 11 
The New Testament through, * 7 3 
Lossing’s Civil War in America, e oe 3 


To this list the following were added in the last ex- 
amination (March, 1884), which were not included in 
the former record : 


Peck’s Bad Boy, 
Comau's Boys of Seventy- six, 24 


Vicar of Wakefield, . ° 


Old Curiosity Shop, 
Roughing It, . ° 9 


Tal isman, . . . . 7 
Rob Roy, . * * . . . . 6 
Quinton Dunwood, . . 6 


A careful examination of the above list, observing the 
number of readers for each book, and the change in 
number from the 1876 record to that of 1884, will prove 
of much interest to teachers. It should be remembered 
that the former record was from sixty pupils, and the 
latter from only forty-nine. 

Providence, R. I., April 2, 1884. 


TIME IN SCHOOL. 


As we glance over a room filled with school-children, we see 
many who are strong, healthy, vigorous, robust, full of life; 
also delicate ones, predisposed to nervous and other disorders. 
Bat when we endeavor to step further in this direction and 
examine directly into, say, ten cases of nervous prostration 
laid at the door of devotion to study, about four cases may be 
set down to reading exciting books that arouse the emotions to 
a high degree of excitement, or to some other causes that affect 
the emotional nature. About two of the other six cases have 
been produced by injadicious eating, and the remainder to im- 
proper clothing and sleeping in poorly ventilated bed-rooms. 
There is no reason why moderate study should induce nervous 
prostration, but many reasons why gorging the stomach with 
unsuitable food, or at unseasonable times, or the loss of sleep 
caused from social dissipation, breathing the same air over and 
over again in sleeping apartments, or failure to take regularly 
appropriate exercise, or any one of those many excitants that 
appeal with such frightful effect to the emotions, should break 
down the physical power and terminate disastrously. 

The time spent each week by the school-pupils of Kansas 
City in the first and second grades, provided they do not belong 
to the half-day divisions, is nearly twenty-two hours, and by 
the others twenty-six hours and fifteen minutes, or five hours 
and fifteen minutes each day. In Prussia the same grades of 
pupils spend from twenty-six to thirty-two hours a week in the 
school-room; in Austria, from eighteen to twenty-eight hours 
a week: in Saxony, from eighteen to thirty hours a week, and 
in the two lowest grades of the rural schools of Saxony from 
twenty to twenty-two hours a week. Admitting that the 
teacher has the pupil under his personal supervision, say thirty 
hours a week, where does the responsibility for the other 138 
hours of the week rest? Who has control of his eating, sleep- 
ing, associations outside the school atmosphere? Who says 
when the girl or boy may or may not go to this entertainment, 
or to that place of amusement? These are factors that are 
necessarily involved in the question of responsibility and the 
pupll's progress in his studies, as well as in the undermining 
of his health, if it be impaired. 

As has been already stated, the school-children in many of 
the European countries attend school more hours a week than 
do the children of this country, and yet no healthier children 
are anywhere found than those of Prussia, Saxony, Austria, 
and Denmark. However, I am of the opinion, owing to cli- 
matic influences not necessary to be discussed in this connec- 
tion, that it would be injarious to keep our boys and girls in 
school thirty-two hours a week instead of twenty-six. There 
is a tendency to develop the nervous system at the expense of 
blood-producing and blood-cireulating systems, in dry elimates. 
That is, people live faster in dry climates than in moist ones. 


However, I think that I am warranted in saying that the 


death-rate among the school-children will not exceed one in a 
thousand during the school-year. 

In watching the annual reports of our city physician for 
years, I have not seen a single case reported of a death caused 
by “‘ over-study in school,” or if reported, it was stated in lan- 
guage that I did not understand.—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


X. — MANITOBA,— THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE, — AND 
ITS CAPITAL. 


We left our students under British rule, at the capital of the 
queer old Scotch colony which commenced its growth with 
the grant made to Lord Selkirk in 1811. As far as civilized 
occupancy at that time, it appears as if he might have exclaimed 
with his renowned countryman having the same name,— 
„I'm monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute! ’’ 
but the event proved the colonists had hard work to retain 
possession, being, within the first ten years, thrice driven out 
by the French Canadians, to say nothing of being nearly 
drowned out by floods and eaten out by hoppers.“ The con- 
stant warfare between the two rival fur companies, — Hadson 
Bay Company and the Northwest Trading Company,—retarded 
the growth for years. After their consolidation, about sixty 
years ago, there was some improvement, but it was not till the 
establishment of the Dominion Government that Winnipeg 
fairly awoke from its slumbers, and the whole Prairie Prov- 
ince’’ began its rapid strides of improvement. The name of 
the province, and of Lake Manitoba as well, comes from a 
small island in the lake not far from the Narrows, where 
some unpractical individual proposed to have the Canadian 
Pacific railroad cross; it would have been a costly experiment, 
as the bridge would have had to be a mile and a half long, and 
the spring freshets bring the ice through the narrow passage 
with such overwhelming power as to carry all before it. 

Manitoba Island was formerly revered by the red-men as the 
abode of the Speaking God,” and on no account would they 
approach, or desecrate with their presence, the domain of the 
„Manitoba.“ The cause of the curious sound which gave 
rise to their belief is the ceaseless beating of the waves on the 
large pebbles which line the northern and western shores. A 
Winnipeg letter, sent by a Canadian friend, thus refers to it: 
Along the northern coast is a long, low cliff of fine-grained, 
compact limestone, which, under the stroke of the axe or ham- 
mer, gives forth a sound like the clinking of steel. The waves 
beating on the shore at the foot of this cliff or ledge cause the 
fallen fragments to rub against each other, producing a sound 
resembling the ringing of far-away church-bells. When the 
gales blow from the north the phenomenon occurs, and then, 
with the subsidence of the winds, the murmuring of the waters, 
rippling over the shingly beach, gives out low, weird, wailing 
sounds like whispering voices, filling the air. The effect is very 
impressive, and many a traveler has listened at night to what 
seemed to be the ‘tolling of the minster bell.“ These mu- 
sical sounds gave rise to the fancifal legend of The Bells of 
Lake Manitoba,“ but our space will not allow that to be in 
seried here. 

Of the Winnipeg of to-day we cannot, perhaps, do better 
than to borrow a description from the British Northwest, pub- 
lished by the St. Paul Pioneer Press Company: Winnipeg, 
like all the Red River towns in Manitoba, is on the west side 
of the river, and lies on a level, but dry bottom, between the 
Assinniboine, which here joins the Red River from the west, 
and the main stream. The Pembina branch railway joins the 
line from Selkirk, about two miles below. The railroad with 
the two rivers forms an irregular quadrangle, embracing the 
city on three sides. From the station to Fort Garry, the old 
Hudson Bay trading-post, stretches Main street nearly two 
miles long, and lined for the greater part of its course with 
business blocks. The city slopes off irregularly to the river 
and prairie on either side in residence streets, that look raw 
enough for the present, but promise well for the future. The 
whole city has a new, unfinished look, like the stage of a theatre 
behind the curtain when a scene is being shifted. The old 
picturesque land-marks are in course of obliteration, and the 
new city that is growing up on their ruins has not taken defi- 
nite form. Fort Garry, the most conspicuous feature in the 
old town, has been enveloped by new buildings, and the old 
wall surrounding it has been torn down to farnish material for 
the foundations of brick blocks. Fine steam mills have arisen 
on the plateau below, and a substantial iron bridge spans the 
Assinniboine at the very gates of the old fort. The prairie 
west of the fort is taking shape as the popular residence sec- 
tion, and many fine dwellings are rising upon the river-bank 
and the adjoining plain. All this part of the city presents an 
air of thrift and prosperity, and there is a notable absence of 
squalid shanties. The public buildings and recent business 
blocks arefsolidly built of brick. The only part of the city that 
retains anything of its ancient aspect is the French Catholic 
suburb of St. Boniface, across the Red River from the main 
town. This is the Episcopal residence of the Bishop whose 
authority extends over the whole Northwest, the seat of St. 
Boniface College, and several associated religious and educa- 
tional institutions.” 

When Manitoba was taken into the Dominion in 1871, 
Winnipeg had only little more than two hundred inhab- 


itants. It now is not far from 15,000, though there is a 
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5 there are five or six lines of steamers on Red River, the steam- ee ae Department, as 1 tes — — — — * re — 0 

— ers of the Hudson Bay Co. on the Saskatchewan and Lake — gy Hh 2 directed other 7 — y y be men- 
1 Winnipeg, and two private lines of steamers on the Assinni- tioned that it p ’ 


(1) That all but five per cent. of said fund shall be expended 


| bolne. But, as we belong to the race who INTRODUCTORY. ‘ 
“ pi a horee 3 ago In taking charge of this work, a few words may not be out in the payment of teachers’ — said five per cent. beiag 
1 And called him Steam, but he was slow; of place at the start. The aim of the work will be to praeti- applicable for the education of teachers. 
N After the lightning then they ran, cally benefit teachers of classics by publishing items relating to} (2) That school accommodations shall be provided for all 
| Caught him, and now they drive the span,” — the what and the how of the best schools. We shall strive to|school-children before the State is entitled to receive the aid. 


there are before us visions of boundless “ pastures new,” and | gather comparative views of the best teachers as to the best (3) That free public schools must be maintained six months 
in the year where there are forty illiterates between ten and 


|| we must turn southward, resisting the temptation to see for methods; comparative views of courses of study, plans for 

I ourselves the much-lauded scenery of Lake Winnipeg, and | cjassical work, reviews of classical books, and lists of these twenty years of age in a district, instead of maintaining a 
taste its white fish and sturgeon (of which the supply is said to that will aid classical teachers. Wé shall also present short school four months where the parents of forty children of 

be seemingly exhaustless), turning our backs upon the swift| selections for sight translation. To make all this a success we | school-age demand the same, as provided in the Federal“ 

Bill. Where the number of illiterate is less, the Taylor Bill 


Saskatchewan, with its exciting run of the Grand Rapid. need the earnest codperation of all teachers. We shall be glad 

Part of the class find their way eastward until Prince Ar-|to receive contributions, short, clear, and pointed; to answer requires that the length of the school-term shall be in pro- 

2 thur’s Landing, — the port of Thunder Bay, — is reached, and | questions that may arise in the class-room or elsewhere, and 
: | the remainder return via the Manitoba and Northern Pacific to receive any suggestions bearing upon better work in this 
i railroads to Daluth. Leaving them to await us there, we, | pest of fields. E. T. Tomurnson. 
ly transported by swift Fancy, join the division that, from the 
2 height in the rear of the town, looks out upon the isle-gemmed 
¥ 4 expanse of Thunder Bay, with its encircling amphitheatre of 
2 1 rock-ribbed hills, and guarded at its entrance by Thunder Cape, 

_ a rugged headland which lifts itself 1,350 feet above the rest- 
. less waters of Superior. At the entrance to the bay we see the WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
i little steamer which plys between Silver Islet,—remarkable for] president Carter says: It is true everywhere, so far as I 
; { the almost fabulous wealth of its silver mines, —and the main- know, that a complete mastery of the grammatical forms and 
land. Fortunate are those who see a thunder-storm here! prineiples is the deficiency. The paradigms are not absolutely 


rtion. 

—4 ) This bill further specifies some of the statistics required, 
which include the number and the expense of the separate 
2 schools, the number and qualifleations of the teachers, the 
We shall present from week to week a statement from some branches taught, and even the text-books used. 

one of the leading colleges, as to the specific points in Latin (5) Any misapplying or misappropriation of the funds, it 
and Greek wherein boys fail at the entrance examination. | visits by a forfeiture of all subsequent appropriations until the 
This week we present the following from amount is replaced. 

(6) Where the illiterate is but 5 per cent. of the population, 
it allows the State or Territory to apply the amount generally 
to the promotion of common-school and industrial education, 


as the local legislature may provide. 


5 — readily vo em — e — athe — unchangeable in the mind. For my part I don’t like the easier 
fall possession o as ink slipshod Latinist or Grecian 
| calling out all his legions to bid them welcome. The vivid but atill « mastery cf the prinelples as they are stated even in 4 FEW HINTS FOR THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
1 flashes; the peal on peal of thunder caught up and flung back easy grammars, and a faithful application of these would help OF TRAVEL. 
[ by the distant cliffs; the waves, foam-wreathed, tossing against | to *hetter scholarship. These forms and paradigms must be — 
i the rock-bristled shore, — all these, once witnessed, leave an laid grain by grain. BY ELLEN A. FOLGER, 
— — We find great weakness in Latin prose composition and in Probably many readers of THE JOURNAL are going to Mad- 
i Prince Arthur's Landing, though it is still what might be Roman history.” ison — and quite a number may 2 To 
| — rs — wre — INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE- BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF THE/|such I wish to say afew words. First, decide as early as pos 
tus from the Suiiding of — we —— LATIN PRXTARATORT TO COLLEGE. sible where you will go. Then study maps, guide-books,— 
; 7 heges of the —— —— — hy sail with We take the following list from the Latin Magazine, Latine, | anything bearing on the subject. You cannot be too well pre-. 
N Fort William. This old Hudson Bay port is on the Kaminis- which we cannot recommend too highly as an aid to teachers | pared for the trip. Fix location of places, and for what each 
tiquia. River, which enters the tay by many channels, 2 of Latin: Anthon’s Classical Dictionary ; Rama Manual is noted. Take with you, in pocket or hand-book, railroad 
| pening ie * * — * — of Roman Antiquities ; Bich’s Dictionary of Antiquities ; Tie- maps of the country passed through. On the journey keep 
— — — Curren reads g — pert's Ancient Atlas, or Kiepert’s Manual of Ancient Geogra-| your eyes open, and have at hand a note-book in which to 
ql Bay and island, where amethyst veins are abundant; Kokabe-| 5%, or Ginn, Heath Co.’s Classical Atlas; Madvig’sor Roby’s| write, at the moment, facts learned. I prefer a book with stiff 
: kah Palle (exceeding Niagara in height); and oe at Latin Grammar ; Doederleins Latin Synonyms; King’s Out- covers, about 334 inches wide and 644 inches long, with an 
tain are among the attractions here. Tourists will find plenty |; F Roman, Continental, and English Methods of Latin clastic around it. It can be slipped into the pocket, and is 
1 to do, even if the residents do not. During my first visit I Pronunciation; Murray’s Manual of Mythology ; Leighton’s| always ready for use. 
{i well remember interviewing an old dame, who, leaning over History of Rome ; Forsyth’s or Trollope’s Life of Cicero; Net- If an excursion is to be taken to a place where minerals and 
hee gute; seemed — indiined. — her tleship’s Virgil ; Froude’s Cesar ; Louage’s History of Greek | flowers are found, a knowledge of mineralogy and botany will 


the and Roman Classical Literature; Cruttwell’s, or Louage’s, or] greatly enhance the pleasure of the trip. Many will wish to 
1 at — — it 8 * — — 2 the railroad Bender’s History of Roman Literature. collect specimens. A stout canvas bag, rather larger than a 
7 EXERCISE FOR TRANSLATION AT SIGHT FROM CICERO, Page Of note-paper, is the best thing to collect minerals in. 


4 should touch there or at some point farther east, it seemed 
1 rather a fragile hold for business; but she seemed cheery, ande We use text of Baiter and Kayser: Cornificii Rhetoricorum, > * r mm — — * — mth pedis = 
7 doubtless has, ere this, realized her sanguine expectations. | ad C. Herennium. — — 
The trip by steamer from the Landing” to Duluth offers 0 Etsi negotiis familiaribus impediti vix satis otium studio — * 
f many charming views that, once started on description, there | sappeditare possumus, et id ipsum, quod datur otii, libentius fee the nacht with stiff pie ed 8 pall things 4 ou 
| would be no end; soreluctantly we lay down the pen, firstprom-|in philosophia consumere consuevimus, tamen tua nos, C. to ety <n see a fowers. Wade 0 8 ha 
fT ising to call the roll” next at The Zenith City of the Un- Herenni, voluntas commovit, ut de ratione dicendi conscribe- ate rr — es 3 on 
salted Sea.“ remus, ne aut tua causa noluisse aut fugisse laborem nos pu- — th — th — 
* tares; et eo studiosius hoc negatium suscepimus, quod te non P 1. — „ — 
ö sine causa velle cognoscere rhetoricam intellegabamus: non of the gummed paper, and write underneath the place and time 
SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. g of gathering. Have a stout elastic band to go around the 
enim in se parum fructus habet copia dicendi et commoditas deen Wiis te castiy caltted. andl Sar most le is better th 
— Prof. Angelo Heilprin began a course of fifteen lectures | orationis, si recta intellegentia et definita animi moderatione b k 7 : bo Prop * on 
om geology, before the Teachers’ Institute of Philadelphia, in gubernetur. Quas ob res illa, quae Graecl scriptores inanis ad- the more bulky press-books or boards. On reaching one’s 
the hall of the Academy of Natural Sciences, April 23. 8 room the specimens can be transferred to another book if de- 
rogantlae causa sibi adsumpserunt, reliquimus: nam illi, ne 
sired. I usually gather several specimens of a kind and keep 


7 parum multa scisse viderentur, ea conquisiverunt, quae nibil thom in my til heme, the 
Germany and Great Britain, leaving four per cent. from other | attinebaut, ut ars difficilior cognitu putaretur; nos ea, quae g 
. best and arrange them in my floral scrap-book. 


countries, and thirteen per cent. for those of African descent. | videbantur ad rationem dicendi pertinere, sumpsimus. Ths & fend tt tery ‘alent 
— Prof. D. E. Hughes, F.R.S., of England, in a recent lee Opinions differ as to the best English translation of Homer of 00 nd 


ture explained the phenomena of magnetism, as a simple ro- 
tation of the molecules of iron. He argues that as it is already for Class use. English scholars seem to prefer that of the 0 use in the far West. A small linen or canvas bag is very 
conceded that the molecules can move in all planes, then there Earl of Derby. American scholars very generally prefer Bry-| convenlent for holding change. 


— 


can be no valid objection to the idea of their rotation. ant’s. As both do not use the same meter, we think either or " 
— — — has — = Amer-| both can be used to good advantage. If obliged to select one, 
tcan Journ cience, a new order of Jurassic Dinosaurs; ’ g 
to which he has given the name Diplodocidw. The skull ofs mould, for ordinary class use, choose Bryant’s. possible is a good rule, It is possible to make a journey of 
specimen found in Colorado indicates an animal of forty to three months with only a valise, for I have done it, but in 
— 4 — 1 nay — — — — aquatic conditions of many cases a small trunk is very convenient. Even if a trunk 
3 — — — — — — * FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. be taken, a shawl-strap is a necessity. A waterproof, rubbers, 
N brings with him materials for the constraction of a geological — veil, pen, pencil, penknife, and ink are indispensable. I have 
THE TAYLOR BILL. found a wooden inkstand with a screw-top the best. 


map of the Holy Land, in advance of anything hitherto at- 
tempted. He has traced the ancient margin of the Gulfs of Hon. John D. Taylor has submitted to the House the minor-| I have used for several years Appleton’s Handbook of Sum- 


. Suez aud Akadah to a height of 200 feet above their present ity report of the Committee on Education on Federal Aid. | mer Resorts, and have found nearly every place mentioned 


level, so that the whole cou has been subm to that 
extent, and has been — w As.cne — most in- The report embodies a bill based substantially on the plan of concisely that can claim to be a summer resort. I seldom go 
1 teresting results of this rise, the professor is of opinion that at the Federal Ad“ Bill prepared by the Inter-State Educa-|on a journey without it. It costs 50 cents, and is published 


the time of the Exodus there was a continuous connection of|tional Commission, The “Federal Aid” Bill proposed a by D. Appleton & Co., New York. The 
y also publish Hand 
— = gradually decreasing appropriation over a series of twelve years, | book of American Ottis, —price, 50 cents,—which I think will 
1,400 feet above its present level,—that is to say, 150 feet above beginning with an allotment of $4 00 per illiterate, ora total of | prove equally satisfactory. 
the level of the Mediterranean. The history of the [gradual | about $8,500,000 for each of the first three years, reducing the Select for a traveling-dress something that will not show the 
1 A the — . — form a special feature in Professor amount every third year about $2,000,000,—a decrease of one | dust, as gray or brown. It is very hard to keep a black dress 
mend tee srr Hrsg el nr dollar per scholar,—thus reaching the minimum of about 62,- from looking untidy. Have, if possible, a hat that will stand 
Society the di ~4 — ＋ eave near the village of Bot. 000,000, or one dollar per scholar, during the last three years rain and wind. Warm clothing, with light overcoats, shawls, 
—— Bruns wiek, of bones which show proofs of canuibal of the appropriation,—a point where its total discontinuance | and wraps, which may be used or discarded as required, are 
practices. It is the first evidence discovered that a race of an-| would not be financially disastrous. The present bill, which | essential parts of the outfit of those going to Colorado, Yosem- 
rr 114 — ein 2 = may be called the Taylor Bill, commences with an appropri-|ite, or Yellowstone Park. In the Park cool nights are expe- 
marrow. Asa still greater proof of cannib — 2 ation of $3.50 per illiterate, or about $1,000,000 less each year, | rienced through the whole year. It is likely to be dusty across 
that the bones were thrown in a heap, as if cleared after à decressing in the same ratio as proposed by the Federal Aid| the plains west of the Mississippi, so dusters will prove very 
— 4 megan of interest, such as rough bronze orna-|Commission, and reaching the same figures during the last useful. A blue veil is preferable to blue glasses for softening 
-In Dir e three years. It further proposes, like the Federal“ Bill,—|a glaring light; it protects the sides of the eyes as well as the 
owes though unlike the other bills,—that a Board of Trustees be front, while common glasses only protect the front of the eyes. 


found, showing the existence of the cave at that time. In the 
subsequent discussion, Professor Virchow raised some objec- appointed to superintend the carrying into effect the provisions| A pasteboard box is much better than a basket in which to 


Hons io the cannibal theory. of the Act, In this Board it wonld ineinda the President of carry lunch, for dust and cinders will not 50 easily sift in, It 
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can be easily carried by a shawl-strap. A drinking cup which 
will shut up is very convenient oftentimes. I have learned by 
experience always to carry in my hand-bag or pocket crackers 
or cookies. Many times irregular meals cannot be avoided, 
and sometimes a cracker is worth almost its weight in gold. 
A small bottle of camphor is invaluable. It is well, also, to 
take a bottle of Jamaica Ginger, and one’s favorite remedy for 
slight ailments when at home. 

Don’t carry all your money in one place. Have in your 
pocket-book a little more than enough for present use, and 
stow the remainder safely away where pickpockets cannot 
reach it; then don’t keep looking to see if it is there, thus tell- 
ing any observing person its hiding-place. An extra pocket or 
two will not come amiss in which to carry many little articles 
which are often needed. A pocket in one’s ulster or duster is 
very nice for note-book and press-book. 

To all who have not decided to go to Madison next summer 
I would say, go. You cannot spare time and money to better 
advantage than in attending à great educational meeting, and 
in learning something of the extent, productions, and scenery 
of your own country. 

Note.—Since writing the above, in filing my JoukxALs, I 
came across an article on Practical Suggestions for Lady 
Travelers,” in the number for June 21, 1883, which I would 
advise the summer travelers to read. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera 
tively demands it.] 


A METHOD OF REVIEW IN ARITHMETIC. 


During the third term of the school year, April to July, we 
have a general review of arithmetic, the study of which branch 
is suspended in favor of the natural sciences, and especially of 
botany. This review is made as follows: One problem is writ- 

ten on the board for solution dally. The solution is passed in 
the first thing each morning, neatly and legibly performed; 
the pupil writing his name io right-hand corner, and the words 
‘with or without help,“ at the left. With help“ signifies 
borrowed work or real aid on paper. It does not include talk 
or discussion on problem, or any aid got from books. No ae 
count is made of wrong answer, save to write the name on 
board. Untidy work must be rewritten. The neatest and 
best work is put on the board each morniog, and credit given 
to the author. This solution is copied by all the pupil’s into 
a blank-book, with name of author, for preservation. In this 
way all the topics usually treated in an arithmetic are gone 
through with, and the review thus made in a way that is most 
pleasing and interesting to the pupils. 

I send you as a specimen the solution of a problem involv- 
ing the formation of numbers. This problem excited a great 
deal of discussion and awakened great interest in the princi- 
ples involved. Possibly it may be of interest, question and 
solution, to your readers. JAMES T. ALLEN. 

Eng. and Class. School, West Newton, Mass., 1884. 


PROBLEM II.—APRIL 21, 1884. 


Seven fold Ratio. Nine: fold Ratio. Ten fold Ratio. 
2626 9 | 2626 91 142 10 | 2626 division, 
91 216-1 9 11-7 10 202-0 
5555 
14443 multip’e’tn, has . 
2626 1-8 = 1331. 1-0 
443215 product. 1331 10 142 
26 — 
26 subtraction. multip’c’t’n. 10| 10-9 = 79 quot't. 
443256 10537 N 
142 addition. 11868 
12 | 443431 division. 130327 product. a —— 
— 79 1000 
12 24653-7 subtraction. 
—— 9000 78000 
12) 1408-3 7000 10 
— 12 | 128084 division, 79000 1276079 
3-9 12 6506-7 
‘Ans. 39227. 12 _ -7 quotient 
12 662-2 12 542-2 
12 50-2 12 45-2 
3-9 
Ans, 39227. Ans. 39227. 


Total answer, 39227. Without help. 


Problem. 

I. The two numbers, (a) 2626 and (b) 142, are expressed in 
7 Told ratio. Multiply (a) by (b), then subtract from this prod- 
uct the number (a) and then add (b): : 

(2626 & 142) — 2626 +- 142. 

II. Now change the two numbers to numbers expressed in 
9fold ratio, and perform the same operations on them. 

III. Change the 9-fold ratio numbers into 10-fold, and per- 
form the same operations on these. 

IV. Now change the three answers into numbers expressed 
in 12 fold ratio to agree, 


— — 


EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 


I sat by my fire in the March weather and read Tux Jour- 
NAL of April 3, and as I read, I thought; or, rather, the read- 
ing revived old thought, Why do not committemen prize char- 
acter in teachers? Why do they not regard simple honesty as 


West of character? Having trustworthy teachers in charge 


of a school, why do they not trust them ? Why are not teach- 
ers always simply honest and trustworthy? If such a happy 
combination of circumstances exist, the committees desiring, 
securing, and trusting a trustworthy teacher, why may not 
this perplexing matter of examinations and promotions be 
happily adjusted ? 

Supt. Harrington sets forth a method of teaching history to 
which we teachers say amen. Why not teach it so and have 
the monthly examination, too; heralded, indeed, by no flourish 
of trumpets, and no solemn opening of “sealed orders” from 
some commander-in-chief, but in the ordinary quiet method of 
of regular school-work? The teacher has talked with his 
class, has guided them in their reading and study, has told and 
read them stories of events and persons of history, has listened 
to their oral and written stories, without rank, book and pencil 
in hand, and writing a list of subjects upon the boards,—sub- 
jects with some of which they all ought to be familiar,—he 
requests them all to write what they know about one or two 
of these subjects, giving such additional questions and sugges- 
tions as may seem wise. Where is the child who would get 
nervous over such an examination? Where is the intelligent 
child who had been properly taught previously, who would 
fail to satisfy a rational superintendent ? And we would not 
have these examinations come once a month, on one grand 
hurrying, worrying day; but every week a similar examination 
in one study, so that the exercise should seem to be the nat- 
ural, regular thing. The average of the year’s examinations, 
as given and marked by the teacher, would be the test of pro- 
motion. Why, then, may not history be rationally taught; all 
other branches also? why cannot growth be marked, ranked, 
if you please, with sufficient accuracy to determine fitness for 
promotion ? 

An editorial touches on the lack of opportunity of character. 
training in city schools, owing to the rapid transfer of classes. 
I know at least one successful teacher who has refused to 
accept a position in a city school, preferring the disadvantages 
of country teaching and opportunity to influence the youth 
whom he instructs. A teacher in a city school seems to me 
like a wheel in a great machine, —doing its part in acting upon 
the youthfal humanity that is driven in at the lower door of the 
huge mill, to be ground, stretched, pulled, and moulded into 
the required form to receive the label. There cannot be that 
interest in individuals and that influence upon them, where 
there is an entire change just as the time for deepest interest 
to be awakened arrives. 

If character is really greater than intellect; if it is of special 
importance during the school-life of the child, why not allow 
one teacher to instruct a class during several,—say four,—suc- 
cessive years of school-life? Would not the loss in point of 
scholarship be very slight. and would not the gain upon char- 
acter-development far more than compensate the loss? And 
would not every teacher whose work is a labor of love, 
hail with joy the opportunity to enter into human relations 
with, and exert a permanent influence on, those whom she 
is set to instruct ? A. D. 8. 

Peterborough, N. H., April 5, 1884. 


— — 
EXCELLENT JUVENILE REPORTING. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

While Dr. Mayo was in New Orleans he visited Southern 
University at my suggestion, and gave our students a lecture, 
In his talk he suggested that the school take his lecture as a 
subject, and write a composition. I favored his suggestion. 
In two or three days afterward, about every student who could 
write brought up a composition. Many of them recalled, with 
wonderful accuracy, the lecture, and wrote it well. I send 
you two,—one, the best of the boys; the other, the best of 
the girls. Dr. Mayo made an excellent impression, and I 
thought he and you all would -be glad to note our improve- 
ment. May I ask the publication of these compositions with 
the necessary explanation? The boy is 14 years old; the girl, 
16. The boy had had better advantages than the girl. She is 
a good student and stands well in all her classes, Considering 
the fact that this is their first effort at reproducing a lecture, 
and that their previous advantages have been small, I think 
these specimens indicate better possibilities of the negro than 
is generally believed. The boy, whose composition I send you, 
has had advantages above the ordinary colored boy; the girl, 
[ suppose, is a fair average illustration of the advantages of 
the colored student. I shall be pleased if you show these stu- 
dents the honor of publishing their pieces. It may do good. 


J. H. HARRISON. 
New Orleans, April 8, 1884. 


OUR SCHOOLS. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 19th, Dr Mayo a gentleman who came 
from Boston, Mass, 1500 miles from our city gave a lecture to 
the students of the Southern University. He spoke of three 
schools, of which the first was, 

The Home School.—Dr Mayo said that the first school which 
we attends is the Home School, and we learns a great many 
things there that we could not learn anywhere else He said 
that our fathers and mothers are the teachers, and some times 
we have a little new scholar who enters the Home School and 
we calls them a baby, He said that we could learn a useful 
lesson from the baby, if we watch it how it performs its little 
duties. He said that the first thing that the baby does is eat, 
and the next to look around and within the course of a year 
he learns to walk. The second is 

Mr. Harrison’s School.—Dr. Mayo said that Mr. Harrison’s 
school is one of the finest school in the State. He said that 
we should learn our lesson and be good and when school is out 
we should not linger on the streets and use bad language or 
keep bad company, but we should go straight home and see 


what our fathers and mothers baye for us todo The third is 


Uncle Sam’s School.—Dr. Mayo said that when we are grown 
up we shall enter the Uncle Sam’s School, which means the 
wide world, and if we don’t try to learn in our youth we will 
not be of any use when we are older. He said that the boys 
that learn their lessons well in day school when they enter the 
Uncle Sam's School will be a good merchant macanich, ect., 
when they are men. Dr. Mayo said that we all should write a 
composition about his lecture. PHILOMENE JOSEPH. 


This was written by a girl sixteen years old, who had no or 
very little previous training in composition. This is a fair rep- 
resentation of our work. The previous work was in most 
cases a decided injury. We have broken this down and built 
up this much since October, 1883. I have had charge of South- 
ern University since October, 1883. The previous management 
was very unfortunate. I began with seventy-five or eighty stu- 
dents and three teachers. Since then we have enrolled four 


hundred students and doubled the number of teachers. 
J. H. H. 


REV. A. D. MAYO. 


On Tuesday 19th of February, a gentleman visited our school 
(Southern University) whom IL will introduce to my hearers as, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo of Boston, Mass. He came a distance of 
1500 miles, in order to visit the principal schools of the South. 
At 9 o’clock when the school assembled he entered the chapel, 
accompanied by Prof. Harrison, where he made a few remarks 
about the three schools which we attend during our stay on 
earth. During his discourse I was much aggrieved to note 
that Dr. Mayo had to reprove several boys for their lack of 
attention, to what he was saylbg. The subject of his lecture 
as I have already said was about the three schools we attend 
known as the Home School, the Common School,“ and 
last but not least of all Uncle Sam's School.“ The Home 
School, where mother and father are the teachers, is the place 
where we first learn the use of our five senses, and the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. Ties here we cultivate those 
sentiments, which in after life grow to be habits, of generosity 
or selfishness, thriftiness or carelessness. Every now and 
then, as in the common school, a new scholar enters which we 
call a baby. If we carefully watch this new-comer we shall see 
how he gradually developes into a perfect being, first, he be- 
gins to notice objects, then to distingaish sounds, then striv- 
ing after things that pleases his fancy, he begins to crow, then 
to crawl and finally to walk. In this school there is no hurry, 
all is peaceful and happy. 

In our next school, our cares begin and they are multiplied 
or decreased according to the habits formed in the first school. 
We have responsibility placed on our shoulders in setting a 
good example for our younger brothers or sisters. We must 
be a comfort to our parents and help them all we can in such 
things as minding and feeding the babies and making toys to 
amuse the children. We must also in this school try to improve 
our time; to be awarded with distinctions, work our way from 
the foot to the head of our classes; obey our teachers as cheer- 
fully as we do out parents, and keep from qu arreling among 
ourselves. 

The third and last school, we enter when we are men and 
women, is known as the United States, and we as citizens of 
this great republic are expected to acquire a name of honor, 
and to do all in our power to help raise the country we claim. 
To revenge an insult offered to our flag; to build academies 
and seats of learning, to have schools teaching every trade 
worked by man, to the coming American youth. 

C. WiLLiaMs, 14 years old. 


— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


14. Verbs are transitive or intransitive as they are used; not 
from any quality which belongs to them as verbs. The same 
word, therefore, if the thought it carries permits, may be used 
transitively,—that is, with an object expressed or plaioly im- 
plied,—or intransitively at pleasure. (See Reed and Kel- 
logg’s Higher Lessons in English, pp. 144-5. 

No. 17. Please explain the difference between the titles 
A. M. and M.A. READER. 

Ans.—A.M. are the initials of the Latin phrase or title 
Artium Magister. M A. are the initials of the English trans- 
lation in the order of the words. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Spring Announcement number of The American Bookseller, April 
15, 1884, is one of unusual value to booksellers and readers. It contains 
discriminating notices of recent books, and announcements of new books 


of late issue. 
— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature for May, 1884, published 
by E. R. Pelton, 25 Hond street, New York City, — yearly subscription, 
$5.00; single numbers, 45 cents, — contains 18 valuable articles from En- 
glish periodicals, literary notices, foreign literary notices, and miscellany. 
— The May number of The English [ilustrated Magazine will contain 
an article on Lace Making at Nottingham, with illustrations, In thesame 
namber will appear a new story by Thomas Hardy, author of “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 15 cents. 

— The International News Co., New York City, supply The Contempo- 
rary Review and the Nineteenth Century, two of the best Euglish maga- 
zines. The London editions are in large, bold type, models of good 12724. 
raphy, and full of the best literary matter the world has ever enjoy 
The April numbers are of special excellence. 

— In the Atlantic Monthly for May, Richard Grant White contributes 
the first of twoarticles, entitied The Anatomizing of William 82898 
a very acute and interesting study of the facts of Shakespeare's life 

writings, dissipating some of the idolatrous iilasions whicn some extreme 
rs have created. Articles of public national inter 


Shakespeare worshi 
est are, The Silver 
tionalism, by Edward Stanwood. The poems of the number are by T. B. 
Aldrich, H. H., and Edith M. Thomas. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
— The May number, 1884, of The Foreign Kclectic, a magazine of selec- 
tions from European periodical literatare io the French and an lau- 
guages, published by the Foreign Eclectic Co., Philadelphia, is just out. 
It is issued monthly in two parts,—I., French; II., German. Yearly sub- 
scription, $250; single numbers, 35 cents. It contains select reading- 
matter in French and German, entertaining in character, and of a 
literary and moral tone, and supplies a want seriously felt by teachers and 


students interested in modern languages. 
blished by Cassell & 


— The May number of the Magazine 2 

Co, New York; price, $3.50 yearly su ption cents single — mage 
hibition 

vings in this 


—contains an illustrated article on the Fifty ninth Annual 
the National Academy of Design. The four full page engra 

lasue are, Home, Sweet Home, A Silent Colloquy, On the Ribbie, By the 
Fireside. Among the interesting articles may be mentioned: The Lower 
Thames, with six engravings; The Sword, with ae engravings; Pictures 
at Leeds, with five engravings; The Royal Academy of China — 
with six engravings; Greek Dressing Case, with two en ving? 
hronicle of Art; 
teachors auy 


Penny Plain and Twopence Colored, with fifteen engravings; 
with three engravings; The Lace School at Burano; The 
American Art Notes, eta. No magazine of art furgishes to 
so much valuable reading for the prive, 


anger, by J. L. Laughlin; and The Progress of Na- 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Mapison, Wis., Jury 10-18. 
REGISTER EARLY. 


Hon. J. H. CARPENTER, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 

Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE PaRK,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 

To Oaseon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 

To Ca.tirognr14,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 

To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 

To ALASKA, — Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Nors (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
be made with the Excursion Managers. 


Address 


THE WEEK. 


The political campaign is now fully under way, and the pre- 
liminary work of the State and district conventions seem to be 
characterized with the usual old-time vigor. No diletanteism. 
A local New York dispatch says that a “‘ surging, fighting, hus- 
tling, pulling, and yelling mob seized and literally threw the 
chairman and secretary off the platform,’’—possibly asa preli- 
mary sppetizer. 

Nature seems to have caught the infection, as we hear of 
another cyclone in the Middle States. This time Green and 
Montgomery Counties, Ohio, are the seat of greatest destruc- 
tion. Jamestown loses $6,000 in school-buildings alone, and 
the usual scene of desolation is everywhere presented. 

The woman suffragists held a successful meeting in Boston 
last week. One of the telling arguments used was the raising 
of the standard at Harvard, which had “forced the public 
schools to such a high pressure that the entire youth of the 
land were being ruthlessly slaughtered,’’—the wicked men. 

Abroad —English and Scotch women are vigorously demand- 
ing that women householders b> included in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Franchise Bill, and be permitted to vote for members of Par- 
liament. They are backed by 114 Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment,—a fact which naturaily gives them confidence and an 
aggressive disposition. 

Considerable excitement was created at Madrid, Spain, last 
week, by the announcement that the Government had discov- 
ered a wide-spread eonspiracy and had nipped in the bud an 
incipient revolution. The would-be revolutionists had formed 
organizations in the various large towns, and had been drilling 
for some time past, preparatory to a rising, etc. In fact, 
throughout all Europe the great unrest of our time, as Thomas 
Hughes calls it,—codperation, communism, socialism, nihil- 


-ism,—is contiaually cropping out, and everywhere seems to 


find its root in the hopelessness of the great majority under 
the prevailing industrial systems. 

Henry M. Stanley is returning from Africa to England, hav- 
ing completed one of the greatest civilizing enterprises ever 
undertaken, without war. He has in four years established a 
continuous chain of commercial stations extending from the 
east to the west coast of Africa, all under the flag of the Inter- 
national African Association. 


Tue House Committee on Education is in doubt what 
bill on Federal Aid will be presented before that body, 
if it is so fortunate as to reach any at this session. One 


sentatives may produce a much better bill than any 
which has hitherto been considered, and one which 
will meet the wants of the country more perfectly. 
Good advice always in legislation is, Get the best, but, 
when you cannot, take what you can get, and work 
for the better. The Willis bill is certainly superior to 
that which has paesed the Senate, but Mr. Taylor’s bill 
has several features superior to both. We hope all wise 
features will be adopted, that the Nation may always 
have occasion to rejoice over such exceptional legislation. 


In the closing paragraphs of Mr. Seaver’s Report, on 
the condition, work, and needs of Boston schools, and 
the purposes of supervision, he says, in substance, that 
supervision has had to encounter a strong current of 
opposition, not only such as all innovations must en- 
counter, but a more determined opposition, apparently 
bent on its destruction. It cannot be true that Super- 
intendent Seaver is such a stranger in our modern Jeru- 
salem as not to know that supervision is no new thing 
in Boston; but he, with all others, is aware that Boston 
was the third city of New England to adopt this “ in- 
novation” more than 30 years ago. Prior to that time, 
supervision existed in the exercise of supervisory func- 
tions by school committees and principals of schools ; and 
subsequently the chief office of superintendent has been 
held by Hon. Nathan Bishop and Hon. John D. Phil- 
brick, LL.D., who, in connection with the Boston 
masters, Mr. Seaver being one of that able and hon- 
ored body, so conducted the supervisory work of the 
schools as to receive the approval of educators and peo- 
ple at home and abroad. In fact, whatever of merited 
renown Boston has won for her public-school system 
has been gained under the sagacious and wise control 
of these eminently efficient men at the head of her 
schools. Since Mr. Philbrick’s administration closed, 
it is true that there has been warm debate on the matter 
of school supervision; but in the midst of all the crit- 
icism, public or private, the principle of supervision has 
not been questioned nor its existence imperiled. It 
has had to face no criticism, either misdirected or un- 
just. Its work may have been misunderstood, but never 
ignored. In fact, the whole controversy of the last ten 
years has centered around the one pivotal idea of the 
importance of just, impartial, and consistent supervis- 
ion, and it was because it was denied,—Boston teachers 
and people knowing the difference between real, gen- 
uine supervision and its opposite,—that the discussion 
and the criticism were so intense and effectual. Men 
and methods, not the principle of supervision, have been 
at stake in Boston for nearly ten years, and at every 
new election the anxieties of the hour were not as to 
the peril of supervision, but rather as to the perils gath- 
ering around weak candidates for office, and challenged 
methods of action. These were what faithful and able 
teachers distrusted, and the people the more, until the 
occasions of distrust have, in a measure, been removed, 
and it has become possible for the relations between 
teachers and their supervisors to be more mutually re- 
spectful and confidential. School supervision of the 
wise sort, and adapted to the needs of our schools, has 
never been distrusted or feared, but has always been 
cherished and loved by our teachers. The opposition 
which men and methods encountered was the healthy 
cause of such changes as have taken place in school 
administration, and the removal of “occasional infelic. 
ities”; and for the same reason, the omens are propitious 
“that whatever is good in the work of supervision is 
winning a just appreciation.” 


Our overworked teachers could often relieve their 
labors by frequent meetings for informal comparing of 
notes and generous contributions of knowledge and 
method for mutual aid. We are just in from visiting a 
school of four hundred children and eight teachers. At 
the top of the building we found the principal shut up 
with twenty pupils, absorbed in the “ struggle for exist- 
ence,” in the tussel with academical studies for which 
half of them are unfit. Next below were thirty children 
under the control of a young man whose qualifications 
as a vigorous stage-driver were more apparent than as a 
guide for youth. Next came an admirable woman, the 
flower of the school-house, a true mother of souls to her 


thing is certain, that a fuller discussion by the repre- 


happy family. In No. 4 sixty children were surging 


about a girl who might become a teacher if she could 
have half an hour of reflection daily, when body and 
soul were not trampled under the feet of her restless 
school. The remaining four rooms contained two hun- 
dred and fifty of the four hundred scholars; the primary 
room a swarming hive of a hundred babes and sucklings, 
presided over by an eighteen-year old child, whose daily 
life must be a daily martyrdom. This school is a type 
of thousands, in which the teaching faculty of the insti- 
tution is shut up for the exclusive benefit of one-fourth 
the children, with no serious attempts by the superior 
teachers to aid their inexperienced associates; often the 
least competent being the most jealous and sensitive 
even to kindly suggestion. Indeed, in many cases, the 
room-teacher knows to whom she owes her place, and 
does her work with a single eye to her friend in the 
school board,—thoroughly indifferent to the opinions of 
her colleagues and contemptuous of the authority of her 
principal. In numbers of schools, even in cities, there 
is no supervision except by a visiting committeeman, 
too often a ward politician, at best a busy professional 
man, generally on the outlook for a vacancy in which to 
shelve some importunate female friend. No wonder 
that “the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing” when every law of success is thus broken in the 
school-room! The fundamental condition of a good 
graded school is a competent principal, with leisure for 
supervision ; at least, an average of good teaching-ability 
in the rooms, and that cheerful codperation and kindly 
spirit among the instructors that will make the superi- 
ority of one the aid and comfort of all. 


THE REFUGE OF IGNORANCE. 


In the charming autobiography of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton is a remarkable fragment, — the plan of a his- 
tory of the British public, drawn up at the age of 21. 
A remarkable feature of this youth’s production is the 
enlightened view of popular education expressed by a 
young Cambridge student of the conservative class as 
early as 1824. Forty years before Mr. Forster’s Edu- 
cation Act this young man saw through the shallow 
sophistry by which a privileged class excuses itself for 
the neglect of popular education, and brought forth a 
poetical suggestion for the relief of popular ignorance. 

Mr. Bulwer, in his essay, brought into great prom- 
inence one most important hindrance to educational re- 
form, — the obstructive power of parental ignorance. 
“We shall never educate the children till we have edu- 
cated the parents,” he forcibly writes. Subsequent ex- 
perience in Great Britain has shown that the most 
provoking hindrance in schooling the children is the 
frightful barbarism that still dominates the whole under- 
world of British civilization. Both compulsory law and 
generous opportunity are powerless against the stolid 
and brutal resistance of a parent who represents the ac- 
cumulated results of generations of illiteracy. 

Our own country is destined to a similar experience. 
The education of the neglected children in every section 
of the Union will only begin when appropriations are 
made and the means of schooling supplied. The enthu- 
siastic educator will then learn, to his disgust, that 
thousands of stupid parents do not care to give their 
children these advantages. They are determined to 
use the little ones in getting a living, or are too busy to 
care for their children; or, with the boundless conceit 
of dense ignorance, regard learning with the jealousy, 
contempt, often the bitter hatred, with which stubborn 


inferiority holds its own against superiority the world 
over. 


But, this obstacle surmounted, another more subtle, 
and even more provoking, looms up as an interior de- 
fence of darkness against the crusade of light. Now 
comes in the absurd conceit of half knowledge, — the 
ludicrous pretension of superficial schooling, and the 
self-satisfaction of knowing things by their names, and 
reveling in a fool’s paradise of wise and splendid words. 
It will require a full generation to beat up the jungle of 
stolid ignorance, and bribe, coax, or force our untaught 
masses to consent to the fit education of their children. 
Then will come, perhaps, a longer generation, when 
the illiterate portions of the land will be cursed by a 
superficial mental training that pretends to do every- 


thing and really does nothing. Universities, for 
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plantation negroes ; “ Institutes,” “Colleges,” and 
Academies,” dressed out in all the phraseology of insti- 
tutions of world-wide reputation, for small boys and 
girls in short clothes; “ Normal Schools,” “ Kindergar- 
tens”; whatever sign, with a lofty name, will catch the 
popular eye; servile and boastful teachers, who at once 
insult the very name of culture, and tickle the suscepti- 
bilities of fond parents by their sickening flattery of 
the poor children placed in their charge; all puffed into 
disgusting notoriety by a portion of the partisan press, 
or rival groups of sectarian clergy. Here is a snarl of 
defences, which even the concentrated wisdom of a con- 
tinent cannot carry by assault, but which will yield only 
to a prolonged siege, stretching through wearisome 
periods of the Nation’s life. 

Lord Lytton, in his youthful fragment, suggested the 
formation of popular literary institutes, and the cheap 
publication of valuable books as a means of overcoming 
this stupendous mass of parentalignorance. We hardly 
appreciate the mighty development of these two agen- 
cies in Great Britain during the past half-century. In 
our own country both these methods of popular enlight- 
enment have received a marked development. The 
New England lyceum of the last generation, with its 
home lecture, debate, and circulating library; the me- 
chanics’ institutes, young men’s associations, and the 
lecture system of a later period; the vast organization 
of the cheap publication of good books, and the forma- 
tion of free circulating libraries, have borne ample 
fruit since the days of Horace Mann. Of equal impor- 
tance is an instrument that has not yet been sufficiently 
appreciated by our school-men,—the weekly Metropolitan 
Journal made up from the great Daily. There are now, 
perhaps, several hundred of these weekly issues,—fifty 
of them the best newspapers in the world, — having a 
vast circulation among the masses. Again, in our coun- 
try popular oratory is a vastly greater agency than in 
Great Britain, while every political campaign, however 
unreasonable, is a new session of the great university of 
public life. 

Here is a field for educational effort in every way as 
important as the school, in which every intelligent, pat- 
riotic, and ambitious young person, especially, will find 
ample scope for the most enthusiastic effort,—to wake 
up the mass of dense ignorance; to enlighten the con- 
ceit of half-knowledge; to build up libraries, encourage 
good lectures, form literary societies, assist in the circu- 
lation of superior journals and magazines, and bring the 
wisest men in connection with those classes, where 
unwisdom abounds. In these ways the hosts of mature 
ignorance can be assailed in flank and rear, while the 
main attack is delivered upon the children’s rank, in 
front. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


NOTICK TO EXHIBITORS AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, TO BE HELD IN MADISON, JULY, 15-18, 1884. 
In view of the fact that the Exhibition is assuming larger 

proportions than was at first anticipated, it is desirable that 

all exhibits be placed in position as early as July 10, for the 
inspection of members of the National Council. 

The Capitol Building will be ready for occupancy by Tues- 
day, July 1. As there are a limited number of drays and dray- 


men in Madison, it would be well for exhibitors to have their 
exhibits arrive in Madison as early as practicable. 

The exhibits will remain in position until Saturday, Jul 
19, and must be removed from the building within a wee 
thereafter. J. H. Smarr, Gen. Manager. 


WASHINGTON, VIRGINIA, AND NORTH CAROLINA TO 
MADISON. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. offer the following rates to 
persons attending the National Educational Association: 
Washington to Madison, and return, 
Norfolk to Madison, and return, 
Richmond to Madison, and return, 
zharlottesville to Madison, and return, 
aynesboro Junction to Madison, and return, 
Staunton to Madison, and return, ° 
Clifton Forge to Madison, and return, 
Parties from North Carolina can purchase to the junction 
points named above. 
For circulars of travel over this beautiful and popular route 
address, H. W. Fuser, G. P. A., 
Richmond, Va. 


SSN 


WANTED: Copies of Tae JouRNAL or EpvucaTion of 


Nov. 15, 1888, Any person having spare copies of this issue | 


will oblige, and earn the thanks of, the publishers, by returning 

‘hem to the office of Tug JOURNAL, 16 Hawley street, Bos- 

ton. Wiil send a copy of EpvUcATION, or copies of THE 
CAN TEACHER, in return. 
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THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, CONDUCTED BY 
SIGMON M. STERN. 


By the generous courtesy of Professor Stern, the founder 
and able conductor of Stern’s School of Modern Languages, 
we are authorized to offer two free scholarships to persons who 
may desire to attend the sessions of the Summer School at 
Saratoga. The following are theconditionsof the scholarships: 

1, The holder of our certificate must be a teacher. 

2. Must be a regular subscriber to TN JouRNAL. 

8. Must attend the whole course of the Saratoga School, 
commencing July 7 and ending Aug. 16, 1884. 

4, Must make application on or before May 16. 

It is well known that Saratoga is one of the most beautiful 
and health-giving places to strengthen exhausted minds and 
bodies, and the expenses of board will be moderate. 

The holder of the certificate, bearing our signature, will 
have the right to attend the classes of both the German and 
French departments, and to attend the lectures delivered in 
German and French pertaining to history or literature. 

Address Free Scholarship.“ JounxAL or EDUCATION, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Chicago has come to the conclusion that its evening high 
school should be discontinued. Boston, per contra, has just 
demonstrated that hers is a necessity. The Lake City should 
have a Carrigan. We would loan her ours could we spare him. 


— The Lynn Schoo! Board feel that it is due to the public” 
to acquaint it with the fact that our city is getting good tal- 
ent for less money than many cities around us.“ But they do 
not recommend any increase in salaries.“ The school com- 
mittee of the city of cordwainers ought to be ashamed of itself. 


— Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, ought to send out its grad- 
uates fitted for any condition in life. From Greek to phonog- 
raphy, and from cooking to “‘ principles of the common law” 
should give a culture broad enough, at any rate, to please the 
most exacting. 


— And now North Adams has tried the experiment of No 
recess,’’—only one term, however. Supt. Miner thus reports: 
‘While it is, perhaps, too early to speak of its merits with 
assurance, it may be said that the children readily accommo- 
date themselves to the arrangement, and, apparently, without 
detriment to the muscular, nervous, or secretory functions.“ 


— The Chicago Superintendent says that no child learns to 
talk or write correctly by study of technical grammar, and all 
this premature theorizing and analyzing serves but to vitiate 
taste, deaden enthusiasm, and benumb and weaken the intel- 
lect.” That has been said a great many times before, and yet 
in the majority of the lower schools, all over the country, still 
goes on the vitiating, deadening, benumbing, weakening work. 


— The Committee on German, of the Chicago schools, report 
that the study of the German language in the public schools of 
that city has proved very satisfactory and highly encouraging, 
and will tend to dispel the erroneous impressions entertained 
by many sincere opponents, who have been wont to look upon 
the introduction of a foreign language into the course of study 
as inimical to the interests of the public-school system, by de- 
tracting too much of the time and attention of the pupil from 
the regular course of studies. 

— Supt. Bruce’s head is level. He says, in his annual report, 
which has just come to hand, that it is his opinion that were 
„the principal of each grammar school held strictly respon- 
sible for each pupil promoted from his grade with his stamp 
of Prepared, without the annual examination, the high school 
would receive pupils as well, if not better, prepared as at pres- 
ent.” Perhaps, by this plan,“ he adds, “‘ fictitious per cents 
would have less elevating or promoting influence.“ We agree 
with Mr. Bruce, and trust he will be allowed to try the experi- 
ment. 

— Supt. Davis of Woburn thus reports the results of a three 
years’ trial of no recess in the schools of that town: For 
three years our grammar and high schools have abandoned 
the out-door recess, substituting a five-minutes intermission 
and shortening the session one half-hour. During the inter- 
mission the pupils are allowed to move about the room and 
converse in low tones, this proving a most restful and enjoy- 
able exercise. Since this change was made not a word of com- 
plaint has been entered, while those most intimately concerned 
have become more and more strongly convinced of its superior 
advantages in all respects. There can be no question but that 
it conduces to the health and welfare of pupils, and elevates 
the general character and moral tone of every school.“ 


— And now comes a German official, telling us that near- 
sightedness is increasing to a frightful extent among the chil- 
dren in the schools. Besides near-sightedness, the schools are 
responsible for headaches, bleeding at the nose, indigestion, 
consumption, curvature of the spine, and nervous troubles. 
The professor attributes these sad effects to the range and 
methods of the instruction. ‘As to the first, he complains 
that the schools attempt to teach everything worth knowing 
and much besides; and as to the second, he is of the opinion 
that the end of the present method of teaching in the second- 
ary institutions, although unconsciously so, is to turn out 


scholars pure and simple, a thing he regards as totally objec- 


tionable. The cure lies in restricting the range of studies and 
lessening the number of school-hours.”’ 


— For a decade now a crusade has been urged against the 
study of what is called technical grammar in the grammar 
schools. The agitation has produced much good, resulting as 
it has in much better methods of teaching the child how to 
use his mother-tongue correctly, both in talking and writ- 
ing. And yet there is always the danger of slighting the com- 
position for the grammar. The cause for that is thus explained 
by Superintendent Peaslee, of the Cincinnati schools: This 
danger arises from the fact that, in per-cented written exam- 
inations for transfer, this part of the course is susceptible of 
definite marking, and the results of the teacher’s drill are 
shown in the percents, while in composition there can be no 
fixed standard that would not cripple the subject and defeat 
its own ends, The marking is, therefore, left largely to the 
judgment of the individual examiners. On account of the 
varying standard of marking, and the impossibility of definitely 
per-centing anything but the mere mechanical parts of the com- 
position, such as spelling, capital letters, etc. (points that re- 
ceive especial attention in the grammar part of the course), it 
frequently happens that pupils who had very little exercise in 
writing compositions are marked as high as those who have 


*|@ great amount of practice and instruction in the subject. 


There is great temptation, therefore, for the teacher to slight 
the composition, the most important part of the language-les- 
son course, and to give entirely too much time to the gram- 
mar.“ To find the remedy will be a difficult thing. Practi- 


cally the only thing to be done is to limit the instruction in the 

grammar proper, the essential facts of grammar, and oblige 

— —— so many hours a week in purely compo- 
on-wor 


TENURE OF OFFICE FOR TEACHERS. 


** Tenure of office’’ seems to be one of the questions of the 
hour, as it, or Young’s cuisine, brought out a goodly gather- 


ing at the dinner of the Schoolmaster’s Club in Boston, on 
Saturday last. Mr. C. C. Coffin, of the Legislative Committee 
on Education; and Mr. E. V. Hale, of Cambridge, were the 
guests of the occasion, and, after doing iustice to the repast, 
dutifully accepted obligation of the post-prandial speeches, 
Mr. Coffin gracefully referred to the importance of the duties 
of those who were endeavoring to carry out the Lord's first 
law, Let there be Light.“ He favored therendering of all 
due assistance, and, as to the feeling of the Legisiature, in- 
stanced in this connection the passage of the free text-book 
bill. In conclusion, he suggested that an ameadment — | 
to the discontinuance of the annual election wight be append 

to the State Civil Service bill, now in the hands of its commit- 
tee, of which committee he was also a member. 

Mr. Hale, who had been a teacher before entering the legal 
profession, graphically described his labored experiences 
within the guild, and his delight at eventually“ drifting’’ into 
the superintendency, a departmeut where, fortunately, no 
particular knowledge of schools was required.“ As to legisla- 
tion in favor of tenure of office, he thought that educators had 
not hitherto been united enough on the question. A half- 
hearted policy seemed to characterize their agitation, and hence 
their efforts in that direction carried no moral force. He was 
of the opinion that if teachers generally demanded such legal 
protection they could have it. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. B. 8 e urged the neces- 
sity of a broader brotherhood on the part of teachers,—more combination 
of the best elements for mutual protection. It is an open secret, he said, 
that, however good a teacher may be, he is liable to be dropped at the an- 
nual election merely on account of some petty personal —_— 

Dr. Harris somewhat questioned the importance of the subject, — ten- 
ure of office, — as evils might arise which were avoided under the present 


system. 

"Dr. Philbrick, on the contrary, thought that to the teaching profession 
it was the vital question of the hour. No other course admitted of inde- 
pendence and self. respect, so necessary to a teacher. 
of probation would avoid the evil of incoming incompete in- 
stance of the“ peculiar’’ conditions of the teacher’s official life, he in- 
stanced the Black Book of Boston, in which the School Supervisors, by a 
certain number, irresponsibly recorded their opinions of teachers. From 
the secret record of this Doomsday Book there was no appeel. It was 
not open to the teachers’ inspection; it was for the eye of the committee- 
man. It was the committeeman’s duty, — who knew notaing personally 
of the teacher,—to read this record and vote out the teacher who teil below 
the prescribed mark. Nobody was responsible. The“ Iuqaisit.on” did 
its duty too well. And this is the outlook that, in one shape or another, 
confronts the teacher and all incoming applicants. This ties his bands 
and shuts his mouth,—this modern innovation,—wiich, hcwever, 
has been discarded by all countries pretending to have a sc.entific system 
of education. 

After some further discussion, it was unanimously voted at a clause 
to the following effect be incorporated in the Civil Service“ bill now 
before the Legislature: ‘“‘ The school committees of the several States shall 
be sub-committees for the examination of teachers {n the public schools, 
and shall have the right of removal, as now, of teachers. The section re- 
— a annual election of teachers of public schools is hereby re- 


OBITUARY. 


— Mr. A. J. Johnson, publisher of Johnson’s Atlas of the 
World, Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, and of other well- 
known works, died in New York last week. He was born in 
Vermont about 1827, and began active life as a teacher, and 
subsequently became a book canvasser. At last he became en- 
rolled in the guild of publishers, and found himself at the 
head of the greatest map-publishing house in the world, and 
Johnson’s Atlas became an authority. In 1877 he planned the 
greatest undertaking of his life, namely, his Universal Cyclo- 
pedia of Useful Knowledge, which was first put upon the 
market complete in four large volumes. In the preparation of 
this work upward of $250,000 was paid to authors, 


— The death of Rev. Dr. Cyrus T. Mills, principal of Mills 
Seminary, California, will be mourned by many friends. He 


was graduated at Williams College in 1844, studied theology in 
New York, and became a missionary in Ceylon until 1853, 
when ill-health sent him back to this country. After being in 
business for a few years at Ware, he was in 1860 elected presi- 
dent of the college in Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. He sarved 
two years, when, needing a more invigorating climate, he came 
to California, where he established a female seminary near 
Oakland, which has been greatly my and is now, prob- 
ably, the leading school of its kind on the Pacific coast. The 


degree of D.D. was conferred — Be. 5 Mills by Williams Col- 


lege in 1870. Mrs, Mills survi 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


American Explorations in the Ice Zones. 
Nourse, U. S. N., editor of Hall’s Second Expedition. 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $3.50. 

This handsome volume, in blue and silver binding, of over 
575 pages, presents to the reader arecord of the gallant Amer- 
icans who have braved the terrors of the frozen regions of 
the Arctic zope. It is devoted to a description of the expedi- 
tions of De Haven, Kane, Rodgers, Hayes, Hall, Schwatka, 
and De Long; the relief voyages for the Jeannette, by the U. 
S. steamers Corwin, Rodgers, and Alliance; the cruises of 
Captain Long of the merchant service, and an instructive no- 
tice of the antarctic cruise under Lieutenant Wilkes, 1840, and 
of the locations and objects of the U. S. Signal Service Arctic 
observers. This book is unlike most books of Arctic explora- 
tions. Professor Nourse does exact justice to all the brave 
men who have periled their lives in these several expeditions. 
There is no special glorification of any one explorer, or any 
advocacy of any particular route to the north. The author 
has the faculty to condense the usually extended and tedious 
narratives, and give the reader the essential facts, from orig- 
inal reports of every American expedition undertaken in the 
ice zones. His mastery of the subject is apparent on every 
page, and he states his ideas in a clear and graphic style which 
charms and instructs the reader. His reviews of the Wilkes 
Expedition to the Antarctic Ocean, thejlocation and scientific 
aims of the Signal Service Arctic Observers now in the frozen 
regions with ‘‘ Greely,” are timely and intensely interesting. 
The illustrations of the volume are worthy of special com- 
mendation, and present correct views of Arctic scenes, and 
portraits of famous explorers. A large circumpolar map ac- 
companies the work, which exhibits every surveyed point in 
the Arctic regions with distinctness. Taken as a whole, the 
book furnishes all that is essential for the library on Arctic 
literature. 


By J. E. 
Bos- 


“Ye Pedagogue’s Historical Mottoes.” By the author of 
How to Study United States History, Queer Queries, etc. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan. Price, 40 cents. 


This series consists of six historical mottoes, printed boldly 
on colored card-board, and adapted to the school-room. The 
constant observation by pupils of noble words has a most sal- 
utory inflaence upon their characters. These excellent mot- 
toes will serve a useful purpose. 


Hints to Our Boys. By Andrew James Symington. With 
an Introduction by Lyman Abbott, D.D. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

No book of an equal number of pages, outside of the Bible, 
contains wiser advice and counsel for the boys of America than 
this. Mr. Abbott’s introduction contains hints and suggestions 
for parents, weighty in their influence for the good of the 
young. Mr.Symington treats of the Formation of Character,“ 
„On Leaving School for a Profession or Business,” on The 
Value of Time,“ on“ Economical Habits,“ on“ Manners,“ etc., 
and concludes with some plain and eminently practical ad vice 
on the importance of truth, purity of speech, and the value of 
a good character. If all the boys of America would read and 
adopt the counsel of this little book we should have a gener- 
ation of young men to assume the responsibilities of active life 
that would be ornaments to any country. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Smythe & Foss, Lynn, Mass., announce a new novel en- 
titled King Capheta’s Wife, by James Berry Bensel, about 
June 1. 1884. 

— Charles Barnard, 33 East 17th Street, New Tork City, has 
published The Dreamland Tree, a comedy, with music, de- 
signed for an audience of every age, from six to sixty. Words 
by Charles Barnard, music by Frank A. Howson. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, announce The First 
Steps in Number, by G. A. Wentworth, A.M., professor of 
Mathematics in Phillips-Exeter Academy, and E. M. Reed, 
principal of Training School, Plymouth, N. H. 

— The publication of Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, Sapho, 
announced by Funk & Wagnalls, has been abandoned by 
them, as, upon receiving the advance-sheets, its character was 
found to be too much at variance with that of their other pub- 
lications. 

— John Wiley & Sons, New York City, will publish shortly 
several new books, among them The Ruskin Birthday 
Book, price $2 50; The Orchids of New England, with 40 
illustrations by Henry Baldwin, price $2.50; The Architect’s 
and Builders Handbook, by F. E. Kidder, price $3 50. 

— The Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricul- 
tural Society, prepared by Clinton Babbitt, secretary, is a vol- 
ume of much value. It contains the proceedings of the State 
Agricultural Convention, held in February, 1888, the Dairy- 
men’s Association, and other valuable pspers. . 

— G. FP. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third street, 
New York City, have published English as She is Spoke, or 
Jest in Sober Earnest, with an introduction by James Mil- 
lington; price, in boards, 50 cents, This is a charming edition 
of this now famous work. 


— Eugene J. Hall, 11 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, publish a 
series of Original Humorous Dramatic Recitations, for 
school, public, and parlor entertainments, Three numbers 
ready, each 10 cents. They are neatly printed and beautifully 
illustrated. They are suited to all grades, and free from ob- 
jectionable matter. 

— 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, hare published Primary 
Fridays, containing original and selected recitations for the 


little ones; price, 25 cents. The selections are varied, and ad- 
mirably adapted to contribute to the cheerfulness of school and 
home, and must prove not only a convenience, but a blessing, 
to teachers, children, and parents. 

— John Edward Haynes, 78 Nassau street, New York City, 
is now preparing the manuscript for the last revised edition of 
Pseudonyms of Authors, and solicits information regarding 
corrections in the previous editions, new names, dates of birth, 
death, and first use of pseudonym. The new edition will have 
about five hundred pages. 

— Another novel from the brilliant pen of Edgar Fawcett is 
soon to be published, this time in Funk & Wagnall's Stand- 
ard Library.” It is entitled Rutherford, and is a tale of New 
York fashionable society. It is said to contain some of Mr. 
Faweett's strongest work. Edward Everett Hale’s new novel, 
The Fortunes of Rachel, will also be published, May 19, in 
the Standard Library.“ 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston, have now ready No. 5 
of the Riverside Literature Series,” Mabel Martin and 
Other Poems, by John Greenleaf Whittier, with notes and a 
biographical sketch; price, 15 cents. Twelve numbers of this 
admirable series are now published, and others are to follow. 


There are no better books extant for school use. They contain 
the choicest selections from Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 


| Hawthorne,—all pure American classics. 


— The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. The recently 
discovered manuscript bearing this title, the supposed product 
of the second century, seems certain of securing a wide circu- 
lation. John B. Alden, New York, publishes a handsome 
edition, the Greek text and the English translation on oppo- 
site pages, in fine cloth binding, for the nominal price of 25 
cents. He also issues it in an extra“ number of his monthly 
magazine, Choice Literature, of which he prints 100,000 copies, 
and sends one, free, to every clergyman in the United States. 

— Cassell & Co., New York city, have published the Na- 

tional Academy Notes and Complete Illustrated Cata- 
logue,—fourth year,—by Charles M. Kurtz; price, 50 cents. 
It contains 122 illustrations, 115 of them reproduced from 
drawings by the artists. Personal notices of the artists whose 
works are reproduced; a brief history of the National Academy ; 
a complete catalogue of the 59th spring exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, New York city, and a plan of the 
building and diagrams of the galleries. 
— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published a little book of 
special value to teachers, parents, and pupils, entitled Lessons 
on Manners, for school and home use; by Edith E. Wiggin; 
price, 50 cents. It treats of manners at school, on the street, 
at home, toward the aged, at the table, in society, at church, 
at places of amusement, in stores, and similar public places, 
in traveling, in borrowing, and of general matters. The les- 
sons are arranged with an outline for the blackboard, and are 
in all repects admirable. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just published History 
Topics, for the use of high schools and colleges; by William 
Francis Allen, A.M., professor in the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Allen is authority upon historical teaching, and this 
First Course on Dynastic and Territorial History covers the 
period from the earliest dates tothe present time. The Second 
Course, on American History, furnishes topics from the dis- 
covery of America to the present time. Appended is a very 
complete list of the best books of reference, with publisher 
and price. 

— Sheldon & Co., New York, announce as ready a revised 
and greatly improved edition of Shaw’s New History of 
English and American Literature, by Truman J. Backus, 
LLD. The book has been entirely rewritten and brought 
down to date. A sample copy will be sent (where it is desired 
for examination with a view to introduction) on receipt of 50 
cents, if ordered any time before Oct. 1, 1884. To accompany 
and supplement Shaw’s New History, they have Shaws 
Choice Specimens of English Literature. It has the most 
complete selections of choice specimens of English literature 
found in any single volume. Introductory price, $1.35. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have published Carola, by 
Hesba Stretton, author of Through a Needle’s Eye, Bede's 
Charity, Cobwebs and Cables, etc.; price, $1.00. This story is 
one quite out of the usual style, and shows how a poor girl 
was lifted out of ignorance, poverty, and vile associations by 
the power of the truth, as revealed to her through the luflu- 
ence of the Bible. Carola had an experience full of trials, but 
from the home of the old Jew, to the school, as a teacher,— 
where she won the heart of a young man of good family, whom 
she refused to marry, lest it might blight his prospects in life,— 
to her retreat as a sister of charity, she adhered to her faith in 
God, and wen her crown. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just published the third 
volume of their popular series, ‘‘ Classics for Children.”’ It is 
Quentin Durward, by Sir Walter Scott; edited especially for 
this series by Charlotte M. Yonge, with a historical introduc- 
tion by the editor; price for introduction for supplementary 
reading, 40 cents. This historical romance, the scene of 
which is laid partly in France and partly in Burgundy is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purposes of elementary literature in- 
struction. The first of the series, Robinson Crusoe, edited 
by Supt. Lambert, of Malden, Mass., has already become very 
popular. 

— The National School of Oratory and Elocution 1416 and 
1418 Chestnat street, Philadelphia, have published a new book, 
Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations; price, in paper, 
15 cents; boards, 25 cents. This book contains choice read- 
ings, recitations, dialogues, and tableaux, adapted to the home 
circle, juvenile concerts, school exhibitions, Sunday-school 


gatherings, ete. The selections haye been made with great 


care. While some of the old favorites have been retained, the 
book is largely made up of fresh, crisp, and wholesome selec- 


tions, many of them appearing for the first time in permanent 
form. We can commend this work with confidence to parents, 
as calculated to elevate and purify the taste of those for whom 


it is designed. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, will publish soon a new 
work by Mr. Kwong Ki Chiu, who is reported to have just 
lost his valuable stereotype outfit by shipwreck on the way to 
China, is the author of the distinguished Dictionary of En- 
glish Phrases, very highly commended for scholarship and 
research. It was a Chinese edition of this work that he in- 
tended to bring out in China. The work is so extensive as to 
include and illustrate nearly every possible Eoglish idiom, col- 
loquialism, and slang. It is a companion to the dictionary 
and encyclopedia. It is an actavo of 935 pages, containing 
more than 6,000 phrases. Price, postage or express prepaid, 
$5.00. In addition to its intrinsic merit. is the no-less inter- 
esting fact that it was compiled by Mr. Kwong in the heart of 
New England. 

— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce a new work by 
Prof, Alexander Winchell. This will bear the title of Geo- 
logical Excursions; or, The Rudiments of Geology for 
Young Learners, and it is intended as an elementary book 
for public schools. The book will be illustrated with 88 fine 
engravings, and will be ready in May, 1884. They will also 
publish in May a new and greatly enlarged edition of Words: 
Their Use and Abuse, by Prof. Wm. Mathews, LL.D. 
Much new and valuable material has been collected by Profes- 
sor Mathews from among the great libraries of Europe, where 
he has spent the past two years in study with special reference 
to the perfecting of this work. The book has been almost en- 
tirely rewritten, and in its new form will contain about 500 
pages of matter. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, will publish 
immediately a Memior of Alice, Princess of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Grand Duchess of Hesse, with a selec- 
tion from her correspondence. The work is edited by the 
Princess Christian, a sister of the Priacess Alice. The vol- 
ume will contain two portraits. They have also in prepara- 
tion, Tableaux de la Revolution Frangaise, edited for the 
use of students in French literature, by Profs. T. F. Crane 
and O. G. Brun, of Cornell University, with an introduction 
by Prest. A. D. White. Outlines of Roman Law ; compris- 
ing its historical growth and general principles, by Wm. C. 
Morey, professor of History and Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. British Orations ; being a selection 
from the more representative and important orations by Brit- 
ish orators during the past century; uniform with American 
Orations, now in press. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York City, 
have ready No. 113 of their popular standard library series, 
In the Heart of Africa; condensed from the works of Sir 
Samuel Baker, F. R. G. S.; price, 25 cents. Sir Samuel Baker 
was a renowned traveler. The culmination of his travels was 
the discovery of the great reservoir from which the Nile issues, 
—a discovery that had baffled generations of explorers, and 
the story of which, as here givén, is more thrilling than the 
best romance written. The interest is greatly heightened by 
the fact that the explorer’s wife accompanied him in all his 
hazardous journey, and at least once redeemed the expedition 
from almost certain failure. In the condensation much of the 
dry scientific record has been omitted, but the unity and thrill 
ing charm of the narrative have been well preserved, as well 
as the instructive descriptions of the natives and countries 
observed. Of especial interest jast now are the chapters on 
the Soudan, and its capital, Khartoum. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York City, have issued a new volume of the “Standard Li- 
brary,“ entitled The Clew of the Maze and the Spare 
Half-hour, by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. It is not a work simply 
for scholars, it is for everybody, and most of all for those who 
have done the least reading of this sort. This is a new book 
printed in this country from advance-sheets. The second por- 
tion, The Spare Half-hour, is a series of most engaging and 
instructive papers suggested by the author’s travels on the 
continent. They have also published Wall Street in His- 
tory, by Martha J. Lamb, author of The History of New York, 
editory of The Magazine of American History; large octavo, 
copiously illustrated, price $2.00, The purpose of this sketch 
is to give in concise, popular, and authentic form, the most 
notable events which, from colonial times, have rendered 


famous this locality. The volume is handsomely bound, and 
copiously illustrated. The Table of Contents will furnish a 
ready clue to the numerous topics treated. Statements of 
every character, whether historical, statistical, or financial, 
have been carefully verified, in order that this work may be 
not only a well-spring of entertainment to the reader, but of 
permanent interest and value as a book of reference. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lessons on Manners for School and Home Use; by E. E. Wiggin; 50 
cents....The Outskirts of Physical Science; by T. Nelson Dale; $1.25. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: C. T. Dillingham. 
Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Soc.; by C. Babbitt, 
The Seven Great Monen ites of fhe & cient Eastern World; by Geo 
ven Grea onarchies of the Ancien ro World; 
Rawlinson, M.A.; Vol. I.; Ulus. New York: J. B. Alden & hy - 
In the Heart of Africa; by Bir 8. W. Baker, M. A., F. R. & S.; Standard 
a See. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1 — Magazine of Foreign Literature for May, 1884. New York: 
. n. 
Humorous and Dramatic Recitati ; ; 
chicago: . Hall : ons, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 10 cents each; 
achinery of the Hea 5 P. ; . 
Pisiodeaier Print 4 vens; by A. P. Picherau; $1.50. Galesburg : 
Arcus Ayrelius Antonius; by P. B. Watson . Francis Bacon; by R. 
n ; by 0. A. Townsend, Ow Lork: 
For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


ications intended for this department should be directed to 
PROF. E. T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Editor :— As one somewhat interested in arithmetical 
questions, I was amused at the summary disposal you made of 
the two problems of J. K. E. in Taz Jounnat of Feb. 26. The 
writer asked your opinion of the two following propositions, 
which you said were“ equally absurd“; namely, 

(1) If Jof 6 be 2, what will be g of 8? 
(2) If 3 be h of 6, what will be z of 8? 

Unless there was some typographical error in the statement, 
I fail to see the absurdity of the first, 2 being the 4 of 6. The 
second, of course, then, is the only one presenting anything 
like a difficulty, Even that can be reduced to a plain state- 
ment by denominating the quantities. For example, if we 
should say, If 3 apples cost J of 6 cents, how many apples 
would cost J of 8 cents? Almost any boy could solve it in 
that form, finding the answer to be 270, or 2% apples. 

But supposing, for mathematical study, we imagine notation 
so changed that 3 = 44 of 6; then 1 J, ofcourse, will equal } 
of 6, therefore 134 is the unit of measurement, and the h; of 8 
will be 8 X 15 X $= 24. 

Yours in the interests of study, 
Norwioh, Ct., 1884. JOHN FROLAND, 


[The typographical error in (1) is evident. In our reply to 
J. K. E we did not notice what we now think the point of his 
question. Doubiless the two forms of the proposition have 
been regarded as different much as the two assumptions, 

If 3 becomes 2 (1), and 

If 2 becomes 3 (2), 
would be regarded as different; while others might think them 
identical, and so the dispute would arise. So far as that ques- 
tion is concerned, we give the case to both parties, with the 
right of appeal. But when such questions are asked as mathe- 
matical problems, both parties lose. Neither does J. F. help 
the case. His apple illustration is notin point. It implies no 
change in mathematical notation. But when he supposes “ for 
mathematical study, „that 3 ie 14 of 6,“ he gets no basis for 
his mathematical study. The law of the new notation is not 
even hinted at. And why “of course” is 16 f of 6? The 
two fractions, 4 and 4, have equal numerators, and when 3 is 
14 of 6, one denominator is 3 times the other, so that is 14 
of . But it maybe said that 44 of 3 will be 1g. on the same 
principle that 44 of 6 is 3. But we do not know what that 
principle is. It is just here that it lacks the elements neces 


sary to make it a mathematical problem, and when proposed 
as such should be summarily remanded to the realm of non- 
sense.— Ep.] 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this department should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


[The following should have appeared in place of those pub- 
lished last week, and vice versa.—Ep. JOURNAL. ] 


ANAGRAMMATICAL PROVERBS, 


1, Woval’s fish are tender, sir! 
2. Famous men often enter ranks. 


ENIGMA: 58 LETTERS. 


The names are all those of women. 
— 56, 5, 46, 31, 21, 26, 55, is a favorite Norwegian opera- 
singer. 

My 32, 57, 7, 43, 37, is sometimes called the divine.“ 

My 30, 9, 21, 14, 34, is an American comic actress. 

My 1, 16, 14, 8, 47, 55, is an actress of promise, starring 
this season, 

My 4, 45, 48, 35, 28, 19, 42, 20, 23, is more successful on 
the platform than on the stage. 
4 My 25, 30, 44, 57, 8, is now singing with the Ideal Opera 

ompany. 

My 48 50, 34, 46, 47, 50, 51, 2, 37, 53, 33, 35, 18, 29, 30, 
41, 11. 24, is an American opera-singer. 

My 8. 9, 36, 33, is a noted public speaker and poetess. 

My 49, 55, 31, 54, is a violinist. 

My 53, 48, 12, 37, 29, 30, 26, 6, isa German pianist, now 
giving recitals in this country. 

My 17, 13, 23, 48, 26, 23, 14, is a favorite member of the 
Boston Museum Stock Co 

My 48, 39, 57, 6, 29, 22, 38, 43, 33, 48, 10, 42, 15, 40, 16, 
58, was a noted American actress. 

My 27 is like my 36. 

My 52 is like my 2. 

My whole is a quotation from Hamlet.“ 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Behead a shrub, and leave a pin. 

2. Behead part of a ship, and leave a riot. 

3. Behead a family, and leave a playing-card. 

4. Behead an ornament, and leave a tree. 

5. Behead a boat, and leave an animal. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 3. 
CHARADE.—Pensive. 
En1ema.—We see but dimly through the mist and vapors, 
Amid these earthly damps, 
What seems to us but sad funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 
zE BRA 


Eva H. 


R. S. A. 


C. J. 


ANswers Recervep. — Scattered Shakespeareanisms of 


March 27, is solved by Will R. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
M. Grace Fickett, EK t Bridgewater, Mass. 


PLEASANT Wonbs. Expressions like the following fre- 


— 


uently reach us, and we always read them with pleasure. 
he examples we give all came in one week. 
One says: I have often thoroughly enjoyed the Li 
Eclipses,’ but have never sent the result of my work till now.“ 
Another writes: take a great deal of interest in the 
till another quotation is as follow: Thanks f easan 
and useful recreation.” 75 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. — Commencement exercises of the Tuskegee 
Normal School, Tuskegee, will take place Thursday, May 29. 
Prof. R. T. Greener, of Washington, D. C., will deliver the 
annual address, 


State Editor, F. B. Gar, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLoRADO.—Colorado is full of college graduates. Many of 
these are in the professions. Many hold lucrative positions as 
assayers, chemists, mining engineers or mining experts. On 
the other hand, many a brilliant college student is a bartender, confidence 
man, or gambler.——Recently State Supt. Shattuck spent a week visitin 
the schools of north and south Pueblo. He met the teachers of — 
Pueblo for a conference and informal talk upon school affairs. He lec- 
tured on the north side to a large and appreciative audience, He spoke 
highly of the schools of the Paeblos. Come again.—Supt. Gove was tri- 
umphantly reélected alderman in Denver despite fierce opposition. City 
supts. usually are not slow as liticians.—The M. E. Church south has 
secured the land, and have quite a sum of money raised for the purpose 
of establishing a college in South Pueblo. The enterprise will meet with 
cordial support by Pueblo people ——Longmont, Greeley, and other towns 
in the northern part of the State are try to secure the Presbyterian 
Coll. This proposed institution seems to something of a coquette 
trying to secure the most eligible “offer.” It is courting the financial 
favor of Denver and Pueblo N 


DELAWARE.—At the recent elections for school-officers of 
Delaware City, more regard was had to securing the best men, 
—men most interested in public schools, — than ever before. 
Supt. Williams’ first year as supt. ended last week; he has 
made a very successful year’s work.——It is reported that 
money has been set apart to purchase new furniture, appara- 
tus, etc. The State is making steady progress in this great 
work. Only a few years since and many schools only operated 
two, three, and four months; now scarcely any close under six 
months. M. C. S. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, III. 


ILLINOISs.— The Macon Co. idea’’ is rapidly spreading —— 
The meeting held at Decatur, March 11, 12, and 13, by city 
supts of central Illinois, prepared a course of study for grades 
below the highschool. It is not known yet how generally it will be adopted. 
—Galena High School closed its winter term, March 28, with a Burns 
program ——Supt. Trainer of Macon will hold a two weeks’ institute, be- 

inning Aug. 4, and will have nearly, if not quite, the same instractors as 
ast year ——The Dixon High School held its commencement exercises at 
the close of the winter term. Two ladies and three gentlemen composed 
the class. Flowers were abundant. Would our brethren and sisters, es- 
pecially the sisters, forgive us if we suggest that this flower business is 
sometimes overdone ?——Prin. Hall of Cerro Gordo has given good satis. 
faction the past year, but declines to be a candidate for reélection.—— 
Danville School Board have unanimously elected oop Layne to bis pres- 
ent position for next year at $1,600. on. E. R. KE. Kimbrough, one of 
Normal’s most brilliant graduates, is a member of the Board, and its new 
president. ——The teachers of Clark Co. held an institute at Martinsville, 
Apr. 5. The institute was preceded on Friday evening by an interesting 
lecture of Prof. Bookwalter. Among the other teachers who took part 
on Saturday were Messrs. Porter, Kilborn, Anderson, ers, Bennett, 
Janes, Lafferty, and Jones.——There will be a vacancy at El Paso next 
Inne. Prin. Evans is going west.——Supt. Mack of Moline reports that 
the exhibit of prize industrial work by the schools, after A ang all pre- 
miums and expenses, leaves a balance of $104. Manual r training is, 
in Moline schools, no longer merely an experiment. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FsiLows, Zast Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—The De Witt schools have prospered under C. D. 
Moyer. The recognition of the High School as one of the 
Univ. prepsr:tory schools speaks well for the teachere. ——S. M. 
Disney and W. M. Croan have taken charge of the Shenandoah Normal 
Coll.— Drake Univ. is improving in attendance ——Supt. W. H. Robert- 
son, of West Waterloo, leaves the profession. Supt. Robertson is 7 
uate of the State Univ. He has had charge of the schools of West Water. 
loo for seven years. During this time he has succeeded in calling around 
bim a corps of teachers of very great merit. His high school has several 
times taken first rank in the 1 4 It is to be regretted 
that he finds the business pros of Dakota preferable to his present 
position. The teachers of the State will be sorry to lose a pleasant asso- 
ciate and a trusted leader, but wish him continued happiness and success. 
——Supt. G. S. Trowbridge, of Ackley, is highly spoken of in his section 
of the State,—Prof. W. J. Stabler. of Goliad, Texas, has been elected 
Music Director at Callanon Coll, at Des Moines. 


INDIANA.—A new circular has been addressed to the supts. 
with reference to the exhibit at Madison, which promises to 
be a fine one. ——The suit of Elmore vs Overton is in progress 
at Crawfordsville. The former, a teacher, demands damages against the 
latter, an ex-supt. of Montgomery Co., for refusing a license in 82.— 
The State Board of Ed. met last week and arranged for the annual exam- 
inations of teachers for State license. These will be held in various cities, 
as follows: At Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Evansville, Terre 8 
Bloomington, and La Fayette, by the resident members of the Board; 
Muncie, by Hon. J. M. Bloss, ex- Supt of Public Instr.; and at Vernon, 
by Mr. H. M. Skinner, chief clerk of the department. © examinations 
will commence June 17. A State license has been issued to Mr. M. A. 
Mess, Supt. of Franklin Co. schools,—An interesting conference of Co. 
Supts. was held last week at La Fayette. Nearly a score were present 
from various parts of northern Indiana.——A convention of the Co. Supte. 
of eastern Indiana was held fe recently ; also the Southern 
Indiana Teachers’ Assoc., at Jeffersonville. 

The papers to be read at — second annual session of the Northern Ind. 
Teachers’ Assoc. are as follows: 

Tuesday Evening, July 1 — by Supt. J. K. Waltz. Teachers’ 

+ Moss 


Encouragement; by Dr. 
"Wednesda . Roomy July 2.—The Ninth Branch in the Course, — How 


Taught; by Miss F. Carpenter. Good Literature; by Supt. W. J. Houck. 
My ternoon.—Eiffects of Teaching on the Teacher; by Prin. O. J. Craig. 
Practical Education; by Supt. D. D. Luke. 

Fvening.—The Teacher's Profession; by Dr. J. B. * 

Thursday 7 e = Study; by Supt. R. A. Chase. 

he Classics vs. the Sciences; by Dr. C. er. 
the Kindergarten; b. Mrs. M. McCrae. The Examined 
and the Examiner; by Supt. J. 0. acpherson 

State Editor, R. H. CAROTHERS, Louisville, Ky. 

KenTucky.—As an evidence that the teachers of the State 
are arousing themselves to unwonted activity, may be men- 
tioned the fact that over two hundred letters of encourage- 
ment have been received by Col. Allen, president of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc., while only a single discouraging letter has yet made its appear- 
ance ——The Lexington Observer, a wee 7 paper, edited by Col. John 0. 
Hodges, Supt. of Schools in that.city, in he columns devoted weekly to 
educational matters, published, in its issues of March 15, 22, 29, and April 
5, the whole of Dr. Mayo’s address on“ Butiding for the Children in the 
South.” This address, which was delivered before the State Teachers 
‘Assoc. in Louisville, last December, was pronounced by all who heard it 
the best address on education ever delivered, one gentleman declaring it 
“in every way worthy of Everett in his best days.”——Many of the local 

pers in the State have recently established an “ educational column. 
These columns are in many cases edited by teachers. Mr. 8. D. Sana 
School Comr. of Madison Co,, has set his brother commissioners a 
example by undertaking to edit such a column in the Richmond Herald. 


YLAND,—Under the original Blair bill, Maryland would 
be enuitied to $1,680,000, but the amendment adopted before 


the bill was passed providing that “po money shall be paid 


out under this act to any State or Territory that shall not have vided 
by law a system of free common schools for all children of school: 
without distinction of race or color, either in the raising or distribution 
school revenue, or in school facilities afforded,” seems to leave Maryland 
out in the cold. Under the law of the State, a State tax of ten cents on 
$100 is levied for school purposes, and this levy brings in from $400,000 to 
$500 000 Ot this sum, 5 an —— provision of law, $100,000 must go 
for the support exclusively of colored schools. In addition to that, there 
is in the school law of the State an express provision that all taxes raised 
for school pu from the property of colored persons must be applied 
exclusively to the education of colored persons. Although the laws of the 
State discriminate in favor of, rather than against the colored school chil- 
dren, the State will not be entitled to a share of the $77,000,000 unless the 
Legislature shall see fit to change the existing school law. As the Legis- 
lature has just adjourned, and does not meet again for two years, it seems 
that the State has little chance for a share unless the bill shall be amended 
in the House.—— At a meeting of the Johns Hopkins Literary Soc. in Bal- 
timore, poems in fifteen different languages, including Chinese, Japanese, 
=" Greek, Danish, and Norwegian were recited and translations were 
ven. 


MissouRl. — The citizens of Brownsville have subscribed. 
$40,000 to establish a college there. They have invited Prof. 
Douthat, of the School of Mines and of the Rolla Conservatory 
of Music to take charge of it.——Clinton, Henry Co., voted a 
levy of 70 cents on the $100 for school purposes, and a nine 
months’ term next year. This indicates the kind of work done 
by Prin. C. B. Reynolds and assistants. Prof. R. C. Norton 
and Supt. J. M. Shelton will conduct the institute at DeSoto, 
Jefferson Co., this summer.——The teachers of Platte Co. have 
selected Dr. R. D. Shannon as their institute conductor for this 
— ng The term is four weeks, beginning the first Monday 
n July. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


OxnI0.—The Southwestern Assoc. met at Hamilton, Satur- 
day, April 20. The speakers for the occasion were Dr. E. E. 
White, of Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, on ‘Oral Instruction”; 
and C. E. Miller, of Eaton, O., on “ Mental Science in the Teacher's 
Work.” The next State examination will be held at Columbus, July 22, 
23, 24, 25. Applicants for county and city certificates still pay but 
fifty cents for examination.—Prof. Miller, who has charge of Nataral 
Sciences in the Portsmouth — 4 School, is highly complimented for his 
excellent work. He has recently delivered a course of public lectures in 
his city. Caldwell is mov toward a thoroughly organized system of 
graded schools. Henley E. Peters, formerly a leading teacher, has re- 
— been elected a member of the Board of Bd. of that town. Hon. 
Frank Cunningham, Senator Oren, Rep. Baker, and Henry Bohl did 
efficient work in the late session of the General Assembly in behalf of the 
public schools of the State. ——At the spring exhibition of Urbana Univ., 
first honors were awarded to John C. Moses, and second honors to Wil- 
liam H. Kerns.——Gov,. Hoadley will deliver the commencement oration 
before the Tale (Conn.) Law School.——G. H. Laughlin, A. M., the new 
president of Hiram Coll., has been I to deliver the annual address 
at the next commencement exercises of the New Lisbon High School, 
June 6.— h 23 was reception day in the Middletown schools, A 
neat program of exercises and invitation cards were sent out, A 2 
number of visitors responded, and a profitable day was spent. — The | 
Ohio Legislation has enacted some émportant laws; six and eighteen 
months certificates are done away with, and Co. School Examiners are 
now authorized to issue one, two, three, four, and five years’ certificates, 
Another bill authorized the appointment of two additional members of 
the State Board of Examiners, making the number five, instead of three, 
as formerly. The new State Board consists of C. EK. McVey, of Clifton, 
Cincinnati; W. W. Ross, Fremont; E. S. Cox, Portsmouth; M. Man! 
Galion; and C. C. Davidson, New Lisbon. The first examination for 1 
will be held at Columbus, 1—— July 22.— r. A. M. Reid, for 
many years president of the Steubenville Female Sem., has recently as- 
sociated with him in the management of that institution, J. W. ht- 
man, D.D., formerly president of Ogden Coll., Ky. Under the new man- 
agement the facilities are to be largely increased; new additions and new 
buildings are to be secured. The many graduates of this old and estab- 
lished seminary for girls will be 8 to hear of the prospects of their 
alma mater which has always been in the very front rank of such schools 
in the West.——April 18 was set apart by Gov. Hoadley as a day for tree- 

lanting in the State. This is known as Arbor Day, and is fast coming to 

revered as a welcome anniversary. 


State Editor, Guo. J. LUCKEY, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLNANIA.—A school case of importance has just been 
tried in Sullivan Co. Court. In December, 1883, a boy, 16 
years old, a pupil of one of the schools in Laporte township, 
was arrested for disturbing the school. He was tried at the Fe 


term of court. Hon. T. J. ar in charging the jury, stated that the 
y which provided for the 


public schools are protected the act of 1 
punishment of those who willfully molest or disturb any meeting held for 
religious, moral, literary, scientific, cultura), or horticultural pur- 


The jad liable to the penalty 
of the law just the same as a person not connected therewith would be. 
At a recent meeting of the Genesee School Board, it was decided not 
to have a summer term as usual, but to try the experiment of a continuous 
term, beginning Sept. 1. They also voted to grade teachers’ wages ac- 
12 their certificates, and to pay better wages than ever before. 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory held a summer school 
for teachers, students, and others at Grimsby Park, Ontario, 
commencing July 7 and continuing until Aug. 15, 1884,—a six weeks’ term. 
This is the third year this popular school has held its sessions in Canada 
during the summer. Grimsby Park is a charming place on the south 
shore of Lake Ontario, delightful for summer excursions, recreation, 
study. The course of instruction will embrace voice culture, articula- 
tion, gesture, analysis, expression, readings and recitations, public and 
private rehearsals, and criticism. Special courses for clergymen, teach- 
ers, lawyers, post 41 — and advanced students. J. H. Bechtel, seo - 
retary, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will give all further 


held that a pupil of the school 


State Editor, J BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

TxXxAS.— Our new school law is an immense gain, and will 
give the State a good school system. We will be glad to have 
suggestions. ——Supt. W. H. Foute is doing a noble work for 
Houston and the State. He is heartily supported and aided by one of the 
best school boards I have found. Probably no schools in the coun- 
try are more economically weg 12 The h school, under the able 
management of Prof. J. E. Dow, is by far the t public high school iu 
the State, and will compare favorably with the high schools of the older 
States. The State Normal School at this place is liberally sustained and 
greatly prospered. Our 200 students represent every section of the State. 
All are over 18 years of age, and are pledged to teach two years. We 
have an excellent course of study exte through three years. Our 
graduating class numbers 50. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE.—Maryville Coll. has six graduates this year, 
and the preparatory and normal department, seven. leve- 
land will increase her school tax 10 cents on the $100.—Ground has been 
broken for the new Methodist university at Chattanooga.——A normal 
school will be held at Lebanon during July. Among the instructors we 
notice Prof. R. D. Wharton, of the Nashville High School; Prof. P. H. 
Manning, of 13 Bell Acad.; Prof. Frank Goodman, of Nash- 
ville; and Prof. J. I. D. Hinds, of Cumberland Univ.——The trustees of 
the State Univ. at Knoxville have decided to extend their agricultural 
course so as to include the preparatory ent, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—This incoming State has now, 
like Oregon, an educational paper of its own, appropriately 
named the School Journal. The first issue shows promise of 
vigorous handling, — probably symbolical of the educational 
status of the Territory. Its Whitman Co. column contains 
the following item: Male teachers are scarce. Very few old 
maids.’ Young pedagogues contemplating matrimony would 
do well to turn their attention to this place.“ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 
Dr. R Studhalter, St. Louis, Mo., says: I have used it in 


—— with very 
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HIRE. 
NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. — The trustees . Tilton are making an ef- 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TasH, Portland, Me. 

— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. will hold its spring term at 
Rockland, May 16and17. Manysubjects of interest are to come 
up for consideration. This promises to be a profitable meet- 

. Ladies are to be entertained free of expense in families, 
and all ata very low rate at the hotels. 

— The semi-annual session of the York Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 
will be held at Berwick, Friday and Saturday, May 2 and 3. 

— Auburn’s vacant superintendency of schools was filled 
Friday, by the choice of Mr. F. E. Burnett, of Attleboro, Mass 


— Mr. Geo. W. Todd, principal of the Norridgewock High 
School, died Tuesday morning, Apr. 15, of typhoid pneumonia. 

— The town schools in district No. 1, Houlton, closed on 
Friday, 18th inst., with very creditable examinations in each 
of the three departments. After a vacation of two weeks, 
these schools will resume on Monday, May 5, for a short sum- 
mer term, under the Same instruction; viz., Grammar School, 
Miss Patie E. Hussey; Intermediate, Miss Grace Donworth; 
and Primary, Mrs. Martha A. Putnam. Scholars belonging in 
this district, who desire, may attend the academy free of tuition 


when prepared. 

— At a recent of the Colby trustees, Prof. F. 8. 
Capen, of Cortland, N. T., was chosen to fill the professorship 
of Natural Philosophy, made vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
Lyford. Prof. Capen is highly recommended by Prest. Ander- 


son of Rochester, and other eminent educators. 


— Coburn Classical Inst. opens this week in the new and 
elegant building which has just been furnished. 

— The spring term of Hebron Acad. closed with a prize ex- 
hibition last week. The summer term begins Tuesday, May 6. 

— Hon. J. R. Bod well has just subscribed $1,000 toward the 
erection of another building the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Hallowell. 

— The Berlitz School of Languages will establish a summer 
school at Bucksport if sufficient encouragement is given by the 
citizens. German and French will be taught by the conversa- 
tional method by native teachers. Their 4 — abllity 
ought to insure a large attendance. 

— The school committee of Bath have petitioned the city 
council to supply the means to carry on an industrial school 


in the city, and sustain their petition by most t argu- 
ments in favor of such in connection with the pub- 
lic school. 
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tor to raise $50,000 to enable them to furnish better accommo- 
dations; $18,000 has — Rev. D. C. Knowl- 
ton has been employed as finan agen 

— The —— of the Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering took place at Dartmouth Coll. recently. The 
graduating theses were: ‘‘ Examination of the water-power at 
Olcott Falle, and the works for its utilization,” George H. 
Hutchinson, B.S, Norwich, Vt.; Review of the sanitary 
condition of the village of Hanover, with suggestions for the 
future, Geo. Riedemann, B.S., New York. Board of exam- 
ination: Prest. Bartlett, Prof. Fietcher, Prof. Hardy, Prof. 
Bartlett, and Mr. H. A. Hitchcock, C.E. The board of over- 
seers was represented by Prof. O. P. Hubbard of New York, 
Prof. G. L. Andrews and Prof. P. S. Michie of West Point. 

— The Chandler Dept. of Dartmouth Coll. has purchased 
— Dixie Crosby estate, adjoining, at $5,000. So it is re- 


VERMONT. 

— The districted system of common schools was established 
by law in 1782; graded schools were established in 1844. Now 
34 towns have graded or high schools. Eleven academies and 
three county grammar schools are associated with graded 
schools in 14 towns. The graded school is one of the most use- 
ful and most promising of our educational agencies, The 
following towns have adopted the town system: Waitsfield, 
Brighton, Middletown, Hinesburg, Bolton, Randolph, Hub- 
bardton, Glastenbury, Cabot, Woodford, Westminster, Brad- 
ford, Londonderry, Goshen, and Thetford. All the other 
towns in the State have the old district system in operation, 
with its numerous separate and independent prudential com- 
mittees and its multifarious schools. There are about 2,500 
district schools in the State and 4,000 teachers. The following 
towns have excellent graded or high schools: Barton, Benning- 
ton, Bellows Falls, Branford, Brandon, Brattleboro’, Burling- 
ton, Enosburg Falls, Essex, Fair Haven, Glover, Hartford, 
Hinesburg, Island Pond, Ludlow, Middlebury, Montpelier, 
Morrisville, Newport, Northfield, Richford, Rutland, St. Albans, 
Swanton, Vergennes, Wallingford, Waterbury, Randolph, Wind- 
sor, Win , and Woodstock. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The tenth triennial convention of the State Normal School 
at Salem will be held on Friday, July 4. An effort is being 
made by the principal and others toward preparing and pub- 


| hishing a complete catalogue of the board of visitors, teachers, 


and pupils of this school. To this end, all former pupils have 
been asked to furnish necessary information. 

— One of Chicopee’s schools reports an increase of 400 per 
cent. But statistics are deceiving. A school of one teacher 
and one pupil could increase many hundred per cent. latter 
without crowding the building. 

— Westfield has voted an extra $1,000 for teachers’ salaries, 
with a view to increasing the salaries of the women teachers,— 
a commendable move. 

— The Springfield school-teachers’ meeting, last week, was 
unusually well attended, and the discussion and papers were 
interesting and valuable. Among the questions discussed in 
the early part of the session was one concerning the morality 
and advisability of combating the school honor, which forbids 
one scholar to tell of wrong-doing by another. The teachers 
present were plainly of the opinion that any method of sup- 
porting school-government is legal, and that this species of 
honor should be forced out of existence. Miss Priest of the 
Oak-street School read the first paper of the evening, giving an 
account of easly botanists and the result of their labors. Prin. 
Colburn followed with remarks on the use and value in schools 
of books of reference, and spoke more especially of the mental 
training and increased vocabulary given pupils by the proper 
use of a dictionary. The last topic of the evening was the 
question, ‘Is it advisable to admit 75 per cent. of the ninth- 
grade pupils to the high school, on the recommendation of 
their teachers, without examination?“ Messrs. Brookings, 
Stratton, and Barrows spoke,at some length on this question, 
but with a wide difference of opinions. Among the arguments 
given was the tendency, under the present system, to teach in 
such a way as to enable scholars to pass good examinations 
for the high echool, rather than with a view of making them 
intelligent. It was also held that a teacher will kuow his 
scholars’ capabilities at the end of a year, better than an 
examiner possibly can. But both statements were thought to 
be of doubtful truth by several speakers. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Lzwis H. MEADER, Warren, R. I. 

— Miss Susan B. Green, of Westerly, has been elected 
teacher of Mathematics and Sciences in Callanon Coll., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

— The recent closing exercises of the schools of New Village, 
Lonsdale, reflected great credit on the teachers, Misses Still- 
man, Aldrich, N. Hoag, and E. Hoag. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
— The teaching fraternity meets with a 


great 
recent death of Mr. Alden P. Beals, principal of the high 
school of Stamford. He was born in Plainfield, Mass., and 
aduated at Williams Coll. in 1849 with Drs. Robinson and 
Booth of New York, and Prest. Bascom of Madison University, 
Though trained for the bar, he found his tastes directed him 
to the profession of teaching, and after some years’ experience 
in New York State he was appointed in 1865 to the position in 
Stamford which he held at his death. The New York Tribune 
thus speaks of him: „To his professional labor he brought 
pot only a conscientious sense of duty, thorough scholarship, 
and the stimulus of a noble enthusiasm, but he had the further 
advantages of a gentle and engaging manner, and a rare tact 


in the executive duties of his office.’ 


— At the annual meeting of the Board of Education of 
Bridgeport last week, Mr. H M. Harrington was gy ee 
reélected supt. This is a just recognition of his faithf 


rt schools started their spring term on the 15th 
The growth of the city is so rapid 
that two 8-room buildings are now being erected, which will be 


services. 
— Bridgepo 
inst. with fall members. 


ready for occupancy in September. 


— The graduating exercises of the New Haven High School 
place in Carll’s Opera House on the 17th inst., and 68 


k 
— received their diplomas. 


loss in the 


A PETITION 


FOR 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


To rae Honoraste House or Representatives or THE UNITED Srares, Ix CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 

We, the subscribers, citizens of the United States, most earnestly petition the Honorable House of Rep- 
resentatives, to pass some Educational Bill, which shall at once aid the Southern States in their noble 
efforts to establish and maintain adequate free schools, for all the children of school age, irrespective of race 
and color; and to the end also that the burden of illiteracy may be speedily removed from our land. 


send to our office, 


| How each reader of Tax JougNaL 
a petition, attach to a sheet of paper, s 
send it to the Representative in 


NaAmMEs. 


ongress from your 


The 


P. O. AppRESss. 


may help a Bill for Federal Aid: Cut out the above heading for 
ign it yourself, get as many signatures as you oan conveniently, and 
istrict, at once. If his name is not known to you, 
and we will forward to Washington No time should be lost. 
twice done. Let not such an opportunity to do good be lost 


What is done quickly is 
cause is just 


“Bartlett's Summer 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. 


This School is under the direction of G H. Barr. 
LETT, Princi of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of ijusiruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same, 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Water-color Paint 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature, 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given by 
Mr. BARTLETT. in Methods of Teaching Drawing and 
Design in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H. BARTLETT, 
12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
134 Nassau St., New Veork City. 
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Art 


Perfect Maps in Five Minutes. 


SHEPARD’S STENCIL MAPS enable the 
teacher to place upon the blackboard a perfect map 
21 inches in length. These Maps, drawn with co 
crayons, beautify and make the school-room attractive. 
Sample copies of any continent or section of States 
sent on receipt of 20 cents. Address 

E. SHEPARD, 
(Care A. Lovell & Co 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


DIPLOMAS 


Are a Specialty with us. 
Send six cents for samples 
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State in the Union. 
C. W. BARDEEN, 


SYRACUSE, N. v. 
CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eo 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS IN 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 Cuampers Sr., New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text- 
Book Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 


and prices. We print for every | Rooks 


Campbell's Reading Spellers, 
First AND Books. 


Allen's Composition Books, 


Nos I. anp II. 


We would call the attention of all progressive Edu 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
rienced by 


admission that they meet a want long ex 
n course of 


teachers of every grade. Other books 
preparation. Any information relating to the above 
will be promptly given on application, by letter or 
otherwise, to 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., N. V. City. 


School Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged, 468 m 
SONGS FOR DECORATION DAY, and all the 
Year Patriotism. (words and music ; large 
ly new.) ; 40 choice cone ; 5 cts. 
(mailed) ; 28 for gi. J. 


C. O. REDINGTON, 
299% Broadway, N. V. 468 a 


EUROPE! 


Cook’s Annual Educational Vacation Party 
leaves New York by the new and magnificent steamer 
* AUSTRAL”’ on Jane 28th, 1884. Outward route via 
Liverpool, returning via Glasgow. Twe divisions, 
one $400 the other $500, including all neces 
expenses. New pro me for sightseeing wi 
special carriage drives and Steamboat Ex- 
cursions in all piaces where necessary. Party select 
and limited in number. Full programme free on 2. 
— Other parties start on April 24th, per Whi 
tar steamer ‘ Republic,” on May 28th, per Cunard 
steamer “ Gallla,“ on Jane 11th, per Cunard steamer 
“Bothnia.” and on June 2ist, per Guion steamer 
60 — and on July 10th, per Hamburg steamer 
“ Lessing.” Address HOS. COOK & BON, 
261 Broadway, New Vork; 197 Washington St., Boston. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


ANTE D—The addresses of five teachers in each 
State, capable and willing to devote time and 


talent to my interests. Good pay. W. 8. STOOKMAN, 
10 Federal bt, Boston, Mass. (Name this paper.) 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages 
At AMHERST, MASS., will begin on MONDAY, JULY 7, and continue FIVE WEEKS. 


Pror. V. F. BERNARD, B. A., 
nett Institute and Mrs. Q A. Shaw's 


French. 


the Boston School of 


Languages. 
PROF. N. Cyr, of Boston University. 


of the Gan- 


ine.“ 


Head 


formerly of | Lili 3 nt 


Lectures will be given 


t 
CROWELL, and by Prof. A. U. MATHER, of Amherst College. 


on Sundays, conducted by Rev. NAROISSE CYR. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Pror. Epe@arp S. SHumway, A. M., of 
Rutgers College, V. J., Editor of ** Lat- 


Pror. E. T. Tomirnson, A.M. ( Williams), 
-master of Rutgers College Gram- 
mar School. 


LECTURES. 


Prinei Departm President J. H. ITE, Prof. E. P. 
2 ee Aeg 3 wil also be a religious service in French | 2 and the Library of the College. 


further information and programmes, address 


q 


Germ... 


PRO. T. Henzss, A.M. (Yale), Principal 
the School of Modern Languages, 
ew Haven, Conn. 
Pror. A. A. F. Zug.uie, Chair of Modern 
Languages, John C. Green Foundation, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Members of the School of 


will have free adm'‘ssion to the Art Gallery, the Cabinets of Natural 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


graduate after one term. 


Has determined to 
train intelligent 


ages, at 


h his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & LavuriaT of Boston, 
Marthas Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 
lower than in any other Institute. 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, 
' Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
With this end in view, Dr. RosrntHAt, in connection wit 


Normal Training School of Modern Lan 
The Classes meet daily for French, German, and Spanish. Terms 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


will personally conduct The Summer 
and will continue for five weeks. 
Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can 


8 


@ All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, Bureau, 299 WasnineTon Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


Agent 
Wanted. 


Have you seen this remarkable work ? 
Horace Creeley’s idea of a Cyclopedia’ 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES AND PARTICULARS ; 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 
New York, San Francisco. 


S BROS. & CO. 


30, St. Leuis, Cincinnati, 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


Just suited to this telegraphic age 
Everybody delighted with it. 


Sells at sight. 


ABRISON & CO. 
MABTIN G 1 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Statesmen, Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers. 
Teachers, Mechanics, and Children use it. 


IT WILL COST YOU ONLY A POSTAL-CARD. ADDRESS THOSE NEAREST YOU. 


M. BRIGGS 
* Torento, Canada, 


\ 
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Some Late Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Bibi Book of Palin 2 ° ° D Appleton & Co, NY 81 25 
Relation of Animal Diseases to Public Health. . Billings 2 5 4 — 
Mental Evolution in Animals. ° ‘ 9 Romanes “ 2 
Principles of Written Discourse. . N ° Hunt AC Armstrong & Co, NX 1 00 
thmic and Trigonometrie Tables. ° Seaver & Walton JH Butler, Phila 60 
Jack's Courtship. ° " — — 0 
itome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. loetz ou ” ’ 
Like other Carey JB Lippincott & Co, 1 — 
Our Business Boys. lark D Lothrop & Co, Boston | — 
to the Point. . Ouyler “ 1 
American Arctic Explorations. . . . Nourse 60 2 3 50 
2 
Year Book, 2 Macmillan & Co, N 19 
Handbook of Vertebrate Dissection. . . Martin & Moale 42 60 60 
Gleanings. Gi Thos Nelson & Son, NY = 
ting the Good Fight. 
i Paths. Van Sommer “ 6 1 2 
ian Myths. e 5 . ° Emerson Jas R Osgood & Co, Bos 5 00 
Ideas of A o Paul. . . . . arke 
Light to Lovking Phillips & Hunt, NX 25 
The Spanish Masters. Washburn G P Putnam's Sons, NX 2 00 
Barringford’s School. Ogden “ 1 00 
Stories by American Authors. Nos. I. and II. Chas Scribner's Zone, NX each 50 
Treatise on Pedagogy. . . . . Hewett Van Antwerp. B. & 80, Cin 1 50 
red Songs. 0 „ ° e Briggs Ward & Drummond, N Y 2 
Anti Slavery Days. Clarke R Worthington, N 12 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mitton Brapiey Co, Springfield, Mass., 
are doing essential service in the interest of 
education in many departments, from the 
manufacturer of approved Kindergarten mate- 
rial, physical apparatus, to the manufacture of 
material for games for athletic sports, in the 
open air, which contribute to the healthfulness 
of the young of both sexes. The latest of 
these healthful games is entitled Enchant- 
ment,“ which consists in casting of light hoops 
from one side of the lawn to the other, by 
means of guarded wands, and at the attempt by 
the opposing player to catch the hoops on their 
wands, or failing in that, to prevent them from 
following within the designated bounds consti- 
tuting the feld.“ This interesting game is 
admirably adapted to the active exercise of all 
the muscles of the body, and promote graceful 
movements and positions of the figure. It is 
specially useful in giving healthfal exercise to 
the arms and chest, developing and strengthen- 
ing the lungs. This game may be played by 
two, three, and four players on any ground,— 
a grass lawn preferable, 15 x 40 feet. The 
implements of this game consist of eight 
light plaited hoops of bright colors,four guarded 
wands, eight boundary posts, with eight colored 
fiags to be inserted in the tops of the posts. 
The whole come in a neat box, with directions 
how to set up the game and rules for playing. 
The Milton Bradley Co, make also the Fascin- 
ator,—a game of skill with marbles, and other 


games suited to all ages and tastes, among 
which are those suited for both the house and 
open air. Send for catalogue. 


ORANGE Jupp, editor of the American Agri- 
culturist for some thirty years, but unconnected 
with its business management for a year or two 
past, has lately retired from its editorial depart- 
ment and located in the West. He desires to 
gather a complete Postal-card Album of his 
old readers and friends, and requests them all 
to send him now a postal giving their present 


location and address, naming also, when con- 
venient, the years in which they were his sub- 
ecribers. Mr. Judd’s address is Chicago, III. 


VACATION In EUnorE.— Teachers who con- 
template spending their vacation in Europe this 
year, should send to Tos. Cook & Son, 261 
Broadway, New York, for fall particulars of 
their Educational Vacation Party, which sails 
from New York, June 28th, by the new and 
magnificent steamer “AusTRAL.” Many 
persons inagine that it costs a small fortune to 
visit the Old World. Such will be surprised 
to see what can be accomplished for a very 
moderate sum. 

REMOVAL.—On May 1, “ The Literary Revo- 
lution ’’ headquarters are transferred from No. 
18 Vesey street to 393 Pearl street, New York. 
near Franklin Square, and a few rods distant 
from the great bridge. The entire building, 30 
x 1165 feet in size, six stories high, will be occu- 
pied by the offices, store, and book-bindery, the 
printing, engraving, and editorial rooms being 
located elsewhere- The capacity and conven- 
jences of the building exceed materially any 


quarters of the Revolution.” 
ALDEN, Publisher. 
Lunes convulsed by cough can be soothed 
2 Hale's Honey of Horehound and 
ar. 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute 
For chills, fever, ague, and weakness, Col- 
* ne Beef Tonic. Colden’s; no 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, Mass , March 11, 1884 
Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 

nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HaGar. 


— Mexico was captured by the Spanish jin 
1521; in 1821 she became a republic. 

— Does your heart ever seem to stop and you 
feel a death-like sensation, do you have sharp 
— in — of your heart,—you have Heart 

isease. Try Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
$1. per bottle. 


— The present area of Mexico and her terri- 
tories is 746,791 square miles,—almost as large 
as all the U. S. east of the Mississippi river. 


— For 25 years I have been afflieted with 
Catarrh so that I have been confined to my 
room for two months at atime. I have tried 
all the humbugs in hopes of relief, but to no 
success until I met with an old friend who had 
used Ely’s Cream Balm and advised me to try 
it. I procured a bottle to please him, and from 
the first application I found relief. It is the 
best remedy I have ever tried.—W. C. Mart- 
THEWS, Justice of Peace, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


— By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848) 
and the Gadsend purchase (1853), and includ- 
ing Texas, the United States has acquired 
from Mexico an area of 976,000 square miles of 
territory. 


Apvicz ro MoTHERs, — Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SoorHine SyRupP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
— relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The common border between the United 
States and Mexico is about 1400 miles in length. 


—A secret of success is in the careful and 
persistent use of printer’s ink. Copy should 
always be written with one of Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens. 


— The sgricultural products of Mexico, last 
year, were about $174,350,000 in value, 


— We know that Heart Disease can be cured. 
Why ? because thousands say they have used 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, and know it 
does the cure.—Plympion News. $1. per bot- 
tle at druggists. 


— The gold and silver product of Mexico, 
from 1521 to 1884, is estimated at $3,800,000,000 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

— The population of Mexico is estimated at 
10,000,000, of which but one million are of pure 
Spanish lineage. 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Method of Instruction. 


Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


16mo, 232 pages. 


Ready on May 1. -A NEW EDITION OF 
WARREN COLBURN’S Intellectual Arithmetic, upon the Inductive 


A carefully Revised and Enlarged Edition, with a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix 
containing a sketch of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, and Großen B. Emerson's 


35 cts. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Classics. 
416 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of 
limear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


d free. 
LES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
„P 


study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
followed by their translation, word for 
and now include all the Standard 


Physiolo ical “ 


Ky Send for Circular. 


Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, N. E. 4gt., 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


book. One of the best, most complete 
lished. 
school. Re } 
culars and full particulars to BRADLEY & (., Pubs, 66 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 


To see it isto appreciate it. Just the book forthe family or the 
slete with valuable information. Agents can’t fail to make a grand success, Entirely new. Send for cir 


and interesting books ever pub- 


wanted at once 1) 
— — 


N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. Working Agents 


NEW BOOKS. 


WENDELL PHILLUIPS. By George William 
Curtis. In May “ Choice Literature.” 10 cents. 
TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. 

In Greek and English.” Fine cloth, 25 cents, 

NUMBERS. By Matthew Arnold. In the 
May number of Choice Literature.“ 10 cents. 

SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the An- 
cient Eastern World. By George Rawlinson. Best 
American Edition. In three volumes, over 2,000 

es and over 700 illustrations aud maps. Price re- 
— from 818 00 to $2.40. Specimen pages free. 

DORE’ GALLERY of Bible MUlustrations and 
Stories, New edition, reduced to 62.00. 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. In eight 
volumes, over 400 fine illustrations. Vol. I., tine 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

THE COMING SLAVERY. By Herbert Spen- 
cer. In May Choice Literature.” 10 cents. 

WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. New 
Caxton edition, 6 vols , $4.00. New Library Edition. 
9 vols , 86.00. 

ANCIENT CL4SSICS for English Readers. 
27 vols, fine cloth, each 30 cents, reduced from 
$100. The set bound in 9 vols., half Russia, $5.09. 

ANCIENT EGYPT under the PHARAOHS. 
By John Kenrick, M.A, “12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

CHINESE CLASSICS. The Works of Con- 
fucius and Mencius. Translated by Legge. Price 
reduced from $3.50 to 81.00. 

VICTORIA, QUEEN of ENGLAND. By 
Grace Greenwood. Fine cloth, gilt top, 85 cents. 
SESAME and LILIES. By John Ruskin. 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents, 
CROWN of WILD OLIVE. By Ruskin. 

Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 

ETHICS of the DUST. By Ruskin. Elzevir 
edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 

ALDEN’S MANIFOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Over 300,000 subjects and 5,000 illustrations, nu. 
merous maps. 20 volumes. large octavo, $25 00; 
cheaper edition, $15.00, Specimen pages free. 

500,000 VOLUMES CHOICE BOOKS — 84- 
page catalogue free. Books for examination before 

yment,on evidence of good faith. NOT sold by 
ealers,—prices too low. Books by mail 20 per cent. 
extra, for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New Vork 


HOLMAN’S PICTORIAL 
FAMILY BIBLE 
Containing both versions of the New Testament, with 
the Parables of our Lord and Saviour, handsomely illas- 
trated with 10 full-page Engravings. Our Bibles con 
tain 2,000 pages, 2,500 illustrations, Fine 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, elegant designs, 
handsomely bound. Extra inducements offered 
to energetic Agents, Illustrated catalogue sent on ap 
pplication, A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia. 


BOBRBTHAND by mail, Terms iF: 
HAND, Ohestost Hill, Pa. aie 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


| Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F R. G. S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
hysical features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monute on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, 
Varnished. Sizely Uniform 654 x 68 inches. 
WoRLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WorRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 
NorTH AMERICA, ENGLAND and WALEs. 


and 


SoutH AMERICA, SCOTLAND. 
EUROPE, IRELAND. 

ASIA. BritisH ISLES. 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. NEW ZEALAND, 


THE UNITED States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, now ready. 


ua Map sold separately. 
BOSYON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Wholesale and 


15 Bremfield Street, Boston: 
JOHN A, BOYLE, Manager. (m) 410 tf 


Estey Organ Co., 


+ENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
601 Wasuineton St. Boston, Mass. 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


genung for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 =s 
FOR SALE! 
The furniture and good-will of a first class 


and Day School, in New York State. Said school 
fully established and in a prosperous condition, peying 
ex- 


the Principal annually more than $2,500, above al 
penses of school and family, inclading the board of six 
persons in his own family. 

For particolars, apply at once to 


Dial „ Tableaux, 8 
Beboo Club, and Pasion Bost but bate. 
T. 8. Don, Chicago, Ill. 44 tf 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
er 
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‘Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, anc ronutan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Co 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
— SonOOL LNSTITOTE, 7 East 14th St., N. T. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


of High School 
while Princi 


H. SCHUYLER, Ph.D, Prin. 
* Pa., says: For many years, 
of Lewistown (Pa.) Academy, I had occasion to make 
use of Teachers’ Agencies. Late this summer I was in- 
duced by a friend to apply to the Pa. Ed. Bureau, and 
my experience leads me to believe that no agency can 

ut schools aud teachers in communication with each 
other more prompaly, or givethem more efficient aid 
in a more obliging manner. I therefore recommend 
Prof. Landis most confidently to all that need his as- 
sistance, feeling sure that all reasonable expectations 
filled.” 
* pe the Manager of this Bureau has an experience 
of over twenty years as Teacher and Superintendent. 


Address L. 8. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll „ schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern: 
esses for eve’ recommends 
schools ents. on or address 
soot MRS. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ Agency 
240 (1) 23 Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Times Bullding, 


CHICAGO, 

supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circalar sent on request. 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

16 ASTOR PLACE, New YORK. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 

„calls for teachers at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 


All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for preferment, should register with us at 
once, so that their names may take precedence in se- 
— positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
traveling in the South, looking up schools. 

S. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 

j EACH ERS 
Auerican « European T 
Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copylets, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools, PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. ¥. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory 
and Europe. * , me 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, wedo not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications, 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form, 


TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


NOW 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 

A are — special effort this year with Normal 

— rey and will spare neither time nor expense in 

getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 

22 this season. Ifyou are open to a proposition at 

— you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
“a your chances of getting just what you want. 
7 tt LEMMON BRO's, Kansas City, Mo. 


LYMAN's ScHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
Ty „ Our Light Line Sho nd system is 


easy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
used after 15 to a0 lessons by mail. soct 
a lesson, Situations for graduates. Send 
for circulars. Box 1148, Meriden, Conn. 


Our Educational Portraits are Gems. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Summer School or LAnauages at Au 
HERST COLLEGE.—A!! who desire to perfect 


lleges. | themselves in the French, German, Latin, or 


Greek language will read with keen interest the 
announcement in Tue JouRNAL of this week 
the Summer School of Languages at Amherst 
College. No school has ever offered to the 
American public so great advantages, with a 
more experienced corps of instructors, and all 
at so low a price. Prof. Montague merits all 
praise for the intelligent and practical plan 
upon which he has arranged the course. The 
department of French has been entrusted to 
two professors of well-known merit, MM. Vic- 
tor F. Bernard and A. H. Sollal; and Rev. 
Narcisse Cyr, associated with them, will deliver 
lectures and conduct religious services in French 
on Sunday. The German department will be 
in charge of the veteran teacher and author, 
Prof, Th. Heness and Prof. A. A. F. Zaellig, 
80 justly popular in Boston as an instructor in 
this language. As to Latin and Greek, it is 
sufficient to mention Prof. E. S. Shumway and 
E. T. Tomlinson to give assurance that no 
better choice could have been made. When it 
is considered that members of the school will 
be charged only $15 for the entire course in 
either or all these branches, and this in one of 
the most charming and healthy towns in Mas- 


sachusette, where good board can be obtained 
at low rates, it will be seen at] once that no 
school is more worthy of the 9 of our 
readers. We extend to Prof. Montague and 
his associates our most cordial wishes for their 
complete success. 


Van WINKLE & WEEDON, 90 Chambers 
Street, New York City, make an important 
new announcement in TR JoURNAL of this 
week. They have purchased the entire inter- 
est of the Text-Book Co.,—stock, plates, and 
right to publish, etc. They have now ready 
Campbell’s Reading Speller,—a new method 
of Teaching Spelling, by William A. Campbell, 
principal of high school, Hoboken, N. J. It 
has many very important features, among 
which are: The Phonic Analysis of Words, 
Maxims, few rules, use of capitals, use of 
punctuation- marks, difficult and technical 
words, words differently spelled, ete. The 
lessons are very attractive and contain much 
general information. He has condensed the 
description of objects of interest, retaining the 
thought, fact, and language peculiar to them. 
Some of the matter has been selected from 
many different sources, carefully compared 
and adapted to this purpose,—thus furnishing 
a more varied language. The lessons are suf- 
ficiently well-graded to be followed by any 


grammar-clase in the order of arrangement; it 
is suggested, however, that lessons be selected 
suitable to the taste, and to the general class- 
work. Messrs. Van Winkle & Weedon con- 
tinue to buy, sell, and exchange school books. 
Study their advt. in Toe JoUBNAL. 


Harper & Brorsers, Franklin Square, 
New York, have published the following recent 
notable books: Green’s Conquest of England, 
$2.50; Lowell’s Hessians in the Revolution, 
$150; McCarthy’s Short History of Our Own 
Times, $1.50; Blaikie’s Sound Bodies, 40 cents; 
Schliemann’s Troja, $7.50; Courthope’s Addi- 
son, 75 cents; Johnston’s Old Mark Langston, 
$100; Arthur’s Physical and Moral Law, $1.00; 
Wilson’s Mosaics of Grecian History, $1.50; 
Queen Victoria’s Diary, Life in the Highlands, 
paper, 25 cents. Two stories by Charles Reade: 
(1) The Picture, paper, 15 cents; (2) Jack of 
all Trades, 15 cents. Franklin Square Song 
Collection, No. 2, paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00: 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, 
Nursery and Fireside. In the “ Franklin 
Square Library“: The Wizard’s Son, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, 25 cents; A Real Queen, by R. E. 
Francillon, 20 cents; Mr. Nobody, by Mrs. J. 
C. Spender, 20 cts.; Virginia Cookery-book, by 
Mrs. Mary S. Smith, 25 cents; The Pirate, an 
The Three Cutters, by Captain Marryatt, 15 
cents. 


D. Lornnor & Co, Boston, are not only fur- 
nishing the general reading public with books 
of varied and excellent character, but they are 
doing for the children of America a work which 
will keep them in lasting remembrance. The 
ideal abridged magazines, Wide Awake, Our 
Little Men and Women, The Pansy, and Baby- 
land, make the best possible supplementary 


reading for schools of all grades below the high | gon 


school that can be obtained. They offer special 
terms to schools, and this offer should be im- 


proved by 
examin 


all teachers. Send for samples, and 
e these magazines. They are uneq 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Causes neo Pain. 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Thorough 
Treatment will 
Cure. Net a Ligq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply with Finger. 
Give it a Trial. 


50 cents at Draggists. 
60 cents by mail registered. 


ELT BROTHERS, Druggiste, Owego, N. v. 


HAY -FEVE 


Send for circular. 
466 d 


To Madison. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the live selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EBDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis. in July next 

If you have not selected thix as the Road you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do so at once. 

1. It is the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

8. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on its trains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon.ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This 2 will give a specia' rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare C to Madison, and one fifth 


— 
For all culars required, and for a copy of “A 
Summer Holiday,” write to the Gen. PaAssENGER 


AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, IIls. They will be sent 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 


in JULY next, ars advised not to 
make any arrangements regarding 
Route of Journey at present. 


The Boston & Albany H.. 


will sell Tickets to M dison at as 
low rates as offered by any 


other Line. 


Apply to GEN'L PASS'R OFFICE, 
462 tf 232 Washington St., Boston. 


“Gems of the Northwest“ 


Is the title of a Tourists’ Guide issued by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Written in a pleasing vein and pro 
fusely illustrated with handsome views of 
the various summer resorts and points of 
interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Dakota, it attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from the first, and holds 
it until the book is finished and a desire 
to visit those picturesque regions awak- 
ened. Teachers, Tourists, and Summer 
Travelers should send to A. V. H. 
CarPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and secure a copy. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway is the line selected by the teach- 
ers of the United States for their route to 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis., in July 
next. 


WANTED, 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Tae NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
« has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 

9 This Bureau has registered a large number of 
+ able and experienced teachers, who are not seek - 

ing positions, but preferment. 

3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
+ ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 

where to register to find access to the best schools. 

4 This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
+ fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 

the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 

school and the teacher's necessary qualifications, 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 

The cali for teachers of every grade of school and every 

department of instruction comes from the East, the 

West, the North, and the South,— from every State in 

the Union, Now is the time to register. Circulars 

and forms of application sent free, 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


463 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 
Adapted to all schools. Raises the per cent. of attend- 
ance. Saves time and labor. Promotes accuracy and 


is 

ecommen y Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield 

Mass.; E. A. Hubbard, — Agent of Mass. Board 

of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ot. 
Educators, send 20 cents for 1 copy. Stamps 

taken. Address, J. M. BANNON, 

450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, Mass. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Musio offers 3 Courses. 
the College Calendar, containing full par- 
apply to 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 


N Wellesley, Mass. 
DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 


Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


DOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the strar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


PEK POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester 8 Boston, Maas, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
e, . A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, O. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ax 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAR: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 

of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 


1679 Washington St. (Deacon House n. 
8. R. BARTLETT, Principat, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
—1 particulars, addr 


trainin 


381 


eas 
K. H. RUssRLL, Principal. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next term will 

on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. 

dress Miss ELLEN HID, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 For Both 8: 


For circulars, ote,, ad- 


exes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wonne, Mass. 
8 For Both Bexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 188 
4 HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Plymouth, N. H. The next term begin on 
ursday, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rouxps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Aa- 
course o 0 
— — classes of Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


R. I, Common branches. lish and Scien 
„ Address MowBy & Gorr, 


| — 
HAYFEVER & 
— | 
AS» | 
| | 
—_ — 
| — — — = 
— 
| 
= 
466 g cow 
= 
A lady teacher for a first class Academy in Ore. 
. Salary from $1000 to $1200. The candidate 
t have excellent ability and attainments as a mvsi- | —— — 
* clan and performer, and have had successful expe- } 
rience in teaching. 
— ‘Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, : 
465’b 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. and 1 
y 
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STILL GAINING. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


With Sliding Copies (patented). 


They have MOVABLE copies, the great advantage of which can not be disputed. 
No other series can supply this important feature. , 

They necessarily insure rapid — at every stage of the pupil's practice. 

They make instruction in the subject of penmanship EASY, PRACTICAL, AND INVA- 
RIABLY SUCCESSFUL. 

They —.— demonstrated that good penmanship may be acquired by the dullest 

tator. 
They are used in many thousands of schools, with the most gratifying results. 


A sample set, siz numbers, for examination, sent postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAKING THE LEAD. HARPER & BROTHEES, 


Barnes’ Pranklin New York. 
& Higher Mathematics. | Just Published, 84. 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. Leaflets from Motley. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Twe-Book Geography Course. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE k. HODGDON. 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
especially adapted school 


— 
— 


Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &. 
Send for nes. 
-~ & Co., Publishers. 
Lornnor MOTLEY, - y to use 
and home reading. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, age. for Me England 
B. ew 
$2 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 
Am these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of 


T a — 
J B U LE R, 1712 — harles 4 
Leyden; Ullam the 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Silent: fhe Life and Death ar thr Puititp Sidney; The 
2 PUBLISHER OF Fire-ships. 

Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 370. 


E FRANKLIN ALGEBRA, -~ 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Bng., 
— 1 Park Street, Boron. Mass. 


BOSTON WILLIAM 
The Only Instrated Schoo! Bilton 

THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 

TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


COWPERTHWAIT & C 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, 26 Chestnut St. 


Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. | Radited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 1 The Illustrations are from the ele- 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 18 Bromfield st. gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. mas. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. Retail price, in cloth, 78 ote.; to Teach- 
BERARD’S New U. & History. ers and Schoo cers examina- 
— practical hints on the school study of poetry. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, u ern. School Room Wall Maps 
Anderson's Histories Readers; | = 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 3 


omson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
— Course 
Need n ellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in En lish ; 
hysiclegy and Hygiene. 
151 Wabash Av., 


8, H. I. SMITH 
111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS BROTHER. 


414 Broadway, . . NEW YORK. 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Phil- 
OSOPHY. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Pow- 
ers and the Investigation of Truth. 90 cents. 

Abbett’s Abercrembie’s Moral Philesephy. 
The — of the Moral Feelings. 90 cents. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 


— 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


& 00.8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 

Huxleys Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical * · 1.10 
Rn 1 im Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin L. 7 
Stewart Lessenus in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Kiem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Bducational Catalogue sent /ree o appiscation. 
154 22 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, N 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, imo, cloth, $1.50. 
THK GREAT EVEATS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THK KOYAL SCHOUL SERIES OF READERS, 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALEKS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Lublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCA” DN. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRAN@’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. Adopted by Boston 
PRANKC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


HOW th: ONS. 


Order all PERIODICALS 
10 
SAVE 

263 as 13% Bromfield St., Boston, „ 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Breoks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geome and onometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 

For Exclusive Use in all 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone's History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
men copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & C., 


ers — 
* every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 


Essays en the! 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 28 Hawley Street, Bostam: 
2 PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


7 
| 


— — = = = 
ADAMS'S SOLAR CAMERA | 
FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY etc. 
BETTER THAN THE BEST STEREOPTICON . + 
CIRCULARS FREE, CHARLES FADAMS. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER M 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
2 8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
e method of short-hand writin adapted ional 
— it enables —4 papil to more theed than long hand from the beginnlog, and time 
The“ Allen Methed » bas received the warm approval of the most eminent educators throughou 
mation — invited ily soll addresses, and circulars giving — 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND YEAR’S SESSION. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. - 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, Mu. A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and 8 
Delsarte System in the Nat’! School of 1 Philadelphia, will open a Summer Sc 
Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishin 
send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, College Ba 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 


NINTH SESSION, JULY Tr 
Those who attending the College of Languages are — soon 
— — 13 — of varies from $400 to $2.00 week. Our pupils eln be helped 
9 be aaa acco — by Mr. W. G. De Celle, Burlington, Vt. Every letter for board and rooms 
Copies of t programme may be had at the bookstores of F. W. CHRISTERS, New Tork; CARL Sono 
HOF, Boston; JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadeiphia, CLARKE Co., Oinoinnati, 
applicants by Dr. L. SAUYEUR, Burlington, Ff. 


1 Lecturer on the 


to join the Schoo! will 
4630 


1, Mass. 


of Elocution at College | B 


‘The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive ker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


14 & 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


109 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


-40 GILLETTE,” Opera 


— — — — 
New Musical Publications. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 
Cloth, $200. Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 
by Audran, composer of 
Olivette and Mascot. $1.00. 
KALLIWODA’S MASS, in A Major. $1.00. 
REISSIGER’S FOURTH MASS, in Ed. 
80 cts. Two first-class 
ISH MANDOLINE METHOD 
75 ots. The Mandoline te much like 
guitar. 
MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HVMNS 
Eighteen appropriate songs and hymns, 25 cenes. P 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
E. I. DARLING. 30 cents. 
Choruses, &c. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. Cloth. 
F. L. Rrrrey. $250. A most valuable book for 
music students. 


STBACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 
(Quartet and Octet Chorus. $1.00. 170 pages. 26 
of the very best Quartets. 


SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and Piano.) 
WINNER. 62 popularairs of the day. $2.00. 


THE SOPRANO. (A Musical Story.) Cloth. 
JANE KINGSFORD. 4150. A fascinating musical 


vol. 
— Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & c., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


130th Pealm. 
good Quartets, 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 
catalogue. 

No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, III. 

349 2 J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. FP. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics Students. 

(4 vols. . * 1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s 780. to $25 
The E (30 vols. 7S 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s 5 — of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s ory Home and 8 1.265 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und ui 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Methettes, and 
Bturtovant’s Economies 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duo’s 2 Draw. us. 9.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publisbers 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


PYNCHON’S CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00, : 


INTRODUCTION To CHEMICAL PHYSICS. De- 
signed for the Use of Academies, Colleges, and High 
Schools. Illus. By Thomas Ruggles Pynchon, M.A. 


Ruskin’s Birthday Book. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish this day (April 16), 


THE RUSKIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. Se- 
lection of Thoughts, Mottoes, and Aphoriems for 
Every Dayin the Year, from the Works of John 
IN, LL.D. Collected and arranged by M. A. B. 
and G. A. With a new and fine portrait of Mr. 
Ruskia. Square 12mo, cloth, extra beveled boards, 
gilt edges (to be ready April ich) .8 $2.50. 


„ Mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 


Hiclectic 


Ready in June: 


About 208 pp. Fall cloth. 
price, 50 cents. 


Ready in June: 


y Epwaxup 8 ELLIS. 
than 100 illustrations by the 
Introduction and sample 


Ready in June: 


Drawing. By Miss CHRISTINA SULLIVAN 
Schools. In 12 Numbers. 


at 


Hducational Series. 
ANNOUCEMENTS. 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Entirely new. Pro- 


fasely illustrated with engravings aud colored plates. 


Adapt ed to Common and High Schools, 
change 


Introduction and sample copy price, 85 cents. Bx 


ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The most beautiful aud interesting primary history published, More 
best artists. About 208 pp. 

copy price, 50 cents. Exchange price, 30 cents. 


Square 12mo, half roan, cloth sides. 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING, Industrial and Free Hand 
Teacher uf Drawing in the Cincinnati Public 


Catalogue free on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 
0. Now England Agt, 6 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
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